[No. 46] 


PUBLIC WORKS ITEMS IN H. R. 6375 REFERRED TO SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON ACQUISITIONS AND DISPOSALS FOR CONSIDERATION 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpeciAL SuBCOMMITTEE ON Estate AND 
CoNSTRUCTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, July 16, 1958. 


Arr Force Acquisition No. 117 
PLATTSBURG 


The committee met, pursuant to prior consideration; Hon. Paul 
Cunningham (chairman of the special subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Go to the next project. 

Mr. Ketuener. All right, sir. 

The next project, Mr. Chairman, is Air Force Acquisition Project 

oak hisoproker t involves the acquisition of fee title to approximately 
5 00:Sproset land, perpetual avigation easements on 980 acres, and 
trictive @flinance easements on 56 acres at the proposed Plattsburg 
Air F6rce e, N. Y., at a total ultimate cost of $3,745,000. 
CThéeommittee will recall that the Plattsburg Barracks, which com- 
‘ prises@ppreximately 723 acres, is an old Army installation which was 
int exges after the last war, and subsequently transferred to the 
i\ wate Of New York. 
‘The State established Champlain College on the property. The 
State of New York agreed last year to give up its rights to the property 
and transfer fee title back to the United States. 

The property involved in this project will be land lying contiguous 
to the Plattsburg Barracks. 

The backup material used during the hearings last summer indicates 
a land cost of $1,296,000 and $2,110,000 for relocations. From the 
oral testimony given before the committee, however, I believe the 
impression was gained that the real-estate costs plus the relocations 
would approximate $1 million. An additional sum of $510,000 was 
later mentioned in the testimony for “relocating the railroad, a radio 
station, and a transmission line.” 

The testimony during the hearing also indicated that payment to 
the State of New York for improvements made by it on the property 
would approximate $100,000—‘‘if it has to be paid at all.” The project 
now before the committee estimates that $1 million will be paid to 
the State for the improvements made by the State at Plattsburg 
Barracks, plus $137,000 for relocation of a coal hopper and $128,000 
for the relocation of a radio station. 

The total money involved, therefore, for the real estate and for the 
relocations made necessary by its acquisition totals $3,745,000. 
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Payment of the million dollars to the State of New York and the 
$265,000 for the relocation of the coal hopper and the radio station are 
not authorized but are contained in the military publie works bill for 
fiscal year 1954 which has been submitted to the committee. 

What was thought by the committee from the testimony given 
would cost $1.5 million now will cost $3,745,000. It is true that the 
backup material itself does indicate a land cost of $1,296,000 and a 
relocation cost of $2,110,000, which totals $3,406,000. I believe IT am 
correct, however, in saying that the impression gained by the com- 
mittee from the oral testimony as it appears in the printed hearings 
was that this property, including the relocations, would cost only $1.5 
million. Also at that time it was contemplated that 4,000 acres would 
be acquired in fee instead of the 2,700 acres now to be acquired. 

General Washbourne of the Air Force is here, with supporting 
witnesses, Mr. Chairman. 

Would you come up, General? 

Mr. Cunninauam. General Washbourne. 

Would you proceed, General? 

General WasHpourNg. Mr. Chairman, the Air Force is now ready 
to proceed with the construction of the base at Plattsburg Barracks, 
N. Y., and seeks congressional clearance for the acquisition of the 
necessary real estate. 

The Corps of Engineers has planned the facilities there, at an 
approximate cost of $29 million; has completed the necessary design 
and is ready to advertise contracts as soon as the necessary real- 
estate clearances have been obtained. 

The State of New York has discontinued the college activities and 
has indicated that they will be prepared on August 1, 1953, to turn the 
Army post back to the Air Force and ask the Air Force to receive it. 

We are therefore up to the point of going to work and we are 
making this proposal in accordance with standard procedures for 
congressional approval of the land acquisition. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. General, how was this value of the land arrived 
at? 

General WasHspourne. The value of the land was arrived at by 
appraisal action of the Corps of Engineers in the field. There have 
been several conferences with the railroad and the State highway 
authorities and all other interested parties there, as to what their 
interests are worth. Now, they are going to be protected under this 
procedure, and all of those conferences have contributed to this deter- 
mination of probable cost. 

Mr. Harpy. How do you explain, General, this big increase in the 
cost of the acquisition? 

General WasHsourNe. I would explain it that the difference in the 
cost as we have reported it to the committee this morning and the 
preliminary estimates that were given to the Congress in the hearings 
of 1952 as being caused by a more definite understanding now of what 
the requirements are, and what they are worth, from field inspections 
and appraisals, as compared to the preliminary information which we 
went to the Congress with in 1952. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, General, we have had this thing before us for a 
long time. We have been through a lot of headaches with this 
proposition. Do I understand that you are telling us now that the 
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engineers have not made a careful appraisal of this property in connec- 
tion with the previous hearings that we held? 

General WasuBournr. That is right; they had not. We had to go 
with what you might call field survey type of information in the 
original hearings. 

Mr. Harpy. It looks like the engineers were more than 50 percent 
wrong in their original estimates. 

General WAsupourne. I wouldn’t like to say that the Corps of 
Engineers were wholly responsible for those initial cuesses. 

Mr. Harpy. I thought that they were not. The Air Force had some 
responsibility im connection with that. 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir; I think we did. Our parties were 
up there. We talked to the local people. It was primarily Air Force 
representatives who came up with these probable costs, and the 
arrangements that would have to be made with the various parties 
before we could build there. ' 

Mr. Harpy. One thing that I have a very sharp difficulty under- 
standing is the increase in the amount of money that vou expect. to 
have to pay the State of New York. Why, certainly, that should 
have been able to have been determined previously. 

General Wasnsourne. We don’t know what the State of New York 
is going to hold out for, I will put it that way, in turning over this 
property to the Air Force. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, it oug! t not. to be too hard to find eut. 

General Wasnrovrne. Weill, sir, we have a pretty good idea of 
what it is going to be. 

Mr. Harpy. Didn’t you originally estimate it at $100,000 and now 
vou got it at a million, or am | wrong? 

General Wasnrourns. | don’t have personal knowledge of what 
the initial estimates were. 

Mr. Harpy. It is a little hard for me to understand 

General Wasnrovrne. Mr. Kelleher stated that the testimony con- 
tained a figure of $100,000. I wouldn’t 

Mr. Harpy. It is a little hard for me to understand. 

Now, here you are dealing with the State of New York, and cer- 
tainly there ought to be pretty easy access to some figure as to the 
reimbursement which would have to be made to the State of New 
York. And you give us testimony at one time that it is going to be 
about $100,000 and now we are told it is going to be about a million. 

It just seems to me that is incredible. 

General WashnourNnn. I would like to correct the second part of 
that, Mr. Hardy, to say that it will not exceed $1 million. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I don’t care how you express it, General. That 
doesn’t mean very much to me. The chances are it won’t be very 
close to $100,000, either. 

General WasHrpourns. | am afraid it will be much higher than the 
$100,000 figure. 

Mr. Harpy. It just burns me up, Mr. Chairman, to see these cock- 
eyed figures come up here. We get a figure one time, and then another 
one that is so far off that it is just incredible. And when you are deal- 
ing with a State agency, certainly a contact with that State agency 
should have developed, within reasonable limits, what the cost 
might be. 
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Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, I recall during these hearings tnat tne est- 
mated figure was something over $1 million. It is cited here as a 
million and a half. And then the folks came down from Plattsburg 
and they said it will cost at least twice as much as that. And then we 
had executive sessions and the Air Force said, no; these people up 
there don’t know what they are talking about, they are wrong, that 
these are the figures and these figures will stick. 

Now, it was on the basis of that information, in executive session, 
which we received that the committee, reluctantly, for all of us, or a 
good many of us, went ahead with this project, because much of the 
testimony which these people had submitted to me was rather valid. 

Now, it appears that these people here were correct. Now, where 
does that put this committee? 

General WasHBpourNeE. Well, I will put it this way, Mr. Bates, that 
the item that we are discussing here is for the restoration of the college 
buildings, and some return to the State of New York for the improve- 
ments which they state they have put into these buildings while they 
owned the property some 7 years. 

Mr. Bares. And that is what we discussed a year ago. 

General WasHBourNE. Yes, sir. I believe the opponents of the 
airbase were inclined to overstate the cost of restoring these buildings. 
It now appears that the Air Force may have been understating its 
requirements in its estimate of what the State had put into these 
buildings. 

Mr. Bares. Fifty percent wrong. 

Mr. Harpy. Fifty percent? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Ninety percent. 

Mr. Harpy. My goodness; 90 percent. 

Mr. Bares. I mean the overall figures. 

General Wasupourne. I recall the figure of $1.5 million being 
used last year. I don’t recall the 1951 figures that were used in the 
initial approval. 

Mr. Barters. And we had witnesses come before our committee 
or af ter time and we sent—What was that young general’s name up 
there? 

General WasHBourNE. I think you refer to General Maddux. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. He went up there, as he went to 
Ossipee, N. H., on the Newington base, and he came back and he 
gave us the information, and he said, “No; we know what we are talk- 
the folks up here are 

ow we find out today they are closer to being right than the Air 
Force and Corps of Engineers. 

General WasHxBourneE. I believe there are still two groups of people 
at Plattsburg: Those who want the base, and those who still do not 
want it. 

Mr. Bares. That is a different matter, General. 

General WasHBOURNE. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. We are talking about the figures. 

Now, even though differences of opinion might exist on whether or 
not the base sheaka be located at the old barracks or whether out 
farther as some suggested, is an altogether different matter. The 
thing that we are discussing is the information which was provided 
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to us relative to the cost. And those people said the Air Force 
figures are wrong. And so we sent General Maddux up there. He 
eame back with a full report on it. There wasn’t any cursory re- 
port. He had been there previously. So he came back and in execu- 
tive session he told us, “Those folks are wrong. We know what the 
cost is, and this is what it is going to be.” 

Now we find out for some unexplained reason that it is 60 percent 
more or 70 percent more than it was a year ago. 

General WasHpourne. This $100,000 figure was the amount of 
what the State had spent, which the Air Force figured could be, you 
might say, turned to constructive military use. 

I can’t recall, Mr. Bates, that we have consciously told the com- 
mittee that we could get this property turned back and restored for 
any figure of $100,000. I do not remember that approach at all. 

Mr. Bares. Well, that is available to the committee. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. General, what are you getting in return from 
the State of New York for this $1 million? 

General WasHpourne. We are getting a fee title without paying for 
it, except for the restoration cost, to the 723.61 acres of real estate and 
all the buildings and utilities that are located on it. 

Mr. CunnincHam. What do the buildings and utilities amount to? 

General WasHBourNE. They have been variously estimated as 
between $6 and $10 million. I would estimate them to be roughly 
$8 million worth of facilities. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Now, I want to get this straight: You are 

etting a deed in fee to the land and the improvements, so there would 
+ absolute title in the Federal Government? 

General Wasnpourne. Correct. 

Mr. CunntncHam. And you are getting that for $1 million? 

General WasHpourNe. Not more than $1 million. Maybe a good 
deal less, I don’t know yet. 

Mr. CunninGHam. Do you know how much the State of New York 
has spent on these buildings? 

General WasHpourne. Their figures show that they have put 
about $1.5 million of State funds into the college facility since 1946. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. How do you figure the value of $7 or $8 million, 
then? 

General WAsHBoURNE. Well, that then is the value of the Army 
ost that was turned over to the State in 1946 because there was no 
onger a military need for it. 

flow, as a matter of fact, it probably was worth a good deal more 
than that, but that is the real, workable value we think of the buildings 

and utilities and land on this 700 acres. 

Mr. CunnincHaM. Then, they are giving fee title back to the 
Government. 

General WAsHBoURNE. That is right. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. For $1 million, on which they only spent 
approximately $100,000. art 

General Wasnpourne. No, sir; they spent about $1.5 million 
according to their figures. The $100,000 is the expenditures that we 
think will have a military value after we take the property back. 
They converted the barracks into classrooms, Mr. Cunningham. 
They made a number of improvements and changes—I don’t say they 
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are all improvements—to make the campus, make the Army post 
suitable for a campus activity. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Did we deed that to the State in fee or were 
there restrictions in the deed? 

General WasHpourNnr. We had a recapture clause in it to return 
it to military control if and when we ever had a need for it. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. Any provisions in there as te what the consider- 
ation should be upon recapture? 

General WasHBoURNE. That is one of the weaknesses, apparently, 
of the Defense Department in not getting those provisions in such a 
deed. 

Mr. Kevtiener. There is only a recapture of use, you understand, 
Mr. Chairman; not fee title. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. And they are getting title. 

Mr. Ke_iener. That is right. 

Mr. CunnincHam. But there is nothing in there as to what we 
should pay for the recapture. 

Mr. Ke_iener. That is right. 

Mr. CunnincHam. I find that is prevalent in so many of these 
contracts. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. In this particular case, I don’t think that is too con- 
sequential. If they have spent $1.5 million on the property and we 
propose to take it back, | think they could make a right good case 
to require Uncle Sam to pay the cost of their alleged improvements, 
whether or not they would be useful to the Federal Government. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Less the value of the property to them during 
the period of time they had without cost. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, you would get a terrible argument over that, 
under the legislation under which it was transferred for educational 
purposes. 

The thing that bothers me about this whole proposition here: Cer- 
tainly the Air Force and the engineers could have had access to the 
State costs of improvements during the period that they were operating 
the college, and to have told us it was going to cost $100,000, if any- 
thing, and that is the substance of what they told us a year ago, and 
now come in here and say that the State has spent $1.5 million on it, 
and maybe we can get it for $1 million—if the State has spent $1.5 
million on it before we get through we will pay $1.5 million for it. 

And I am wondering if you actually aren’t 50 percent out of the 
way on even your revised estimate, General. 

General Wasupourne. I will put it this way, Mr. Hardy: The 
Secretary of Defense has cleared our proposed construction at Platts- 
burg Barracks on the condition that we not reimburse the State of 
New York for more than $1 million. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that doesn’t mean the State of New York is 
going to accept that. And what are we going to do? Go into con- 
demnation and try to beat them down to that, or something? 

General WAsHBourNe. The Air Force has a very dependable under- 
standing with the State as to what this top figure is going to be. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, I can conclude that the Air Force did not have 


a dependable understanding with the State when they came to us a 
year ago. 
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General WasHBourne. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, is that a practice of the Air Force—to 
come up to this committee and make representations as to cost 
without having any real basis for it? 

General WasHpourne. No, sir; it is not a practice of the Air Force, 
Mr. Hardy. We find ourselves in a very difficult situation in trying 
to make arrangements for the recapture and reuse of land and facilities 
that belong to a going activity, whether it is a municipal airport, a 
county airport, a State sanitarium, a college of this sort——anything. 
At the time we came up on Plattsburg, in 1951, I believe it was 

Mr. 1952. 

General WasHBourNe. 1952; we had a very scant period within 
which to get this project together. 

Mr. Harpy. I have one more question of a different nature. I 
don’t think there is any use to pursue that any further. 

In your opening remarks, General, you indicated that the State of 
New York had already discontinued the college; is that correct? 

General WasHpourNe. Yes, sir; to all practical purposes. They 
are ready to move out. 

Mr. Harpy. And they are ready to move out on August 1? 

And I take it, then, that they have not accepted any applicants for 
enrolJment beginning next fall? 

General WasHBourne. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. That would lead me to the conclusion that the Air 
Force must have given the State some reasonably adequate assurances 
that it was going to take the property over. 

Genera) WasHBourNe. We told the college in a letter, Mr. Hardy, 
about last September, that we proposed to proceed with the construc- 
tion of the base in accordance with the approval granted by the Con- 
gress, but that we wouldn’t get around to actual construction before 
this summer and that they could continue to operate the college 
through the college year, and that is what they did. 

Mr. Harpy. They are ready to turn the property over to you on 
August 1, and this committee hasn’t approved the acquisition which 
is required by law. 

Now, suppose the committee turns it down, then what sort of shape 
have you got the college in? 

General WasHpourne. A very difficult situation. 

Mr. Harpy. Here you have gotten yourself and this committee and 
and State of New York all in a very awkward situation by making 
such a deal as that, because frankly, I am not inclined to O. K. the 
thing as of right now. I don’t know—for of course, I am just one 
member of the committee, but I don’t like the way things have been 
handled at all. 

I am getting a little bit tired of this business of coming up here and 
the committee finding it is committed to something. This argument 
will now be used, ‘‘We told the State of New York that we are going 
to take the thing over, and get in there this summer and start building 
and they will turn it over to us.” 

As a consequence, they haven’t arranged to enroll a single student. 
Now, look what kind of shape you put this committee in. And I am 
getting fed up with that kind of activity. It is bad. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. General, what kind of cooperation have you 
received from the officials of the city of Plattsburg? 
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General WasusourNeE. From the city administration of Plattsburg 
we have received enthusiastic cooperation for the base construction. 

Mr. CunnrneHam. Have they assisted you in any way in getting 
the proper value fixed on this land? 

General Wasusourne. I don’t believe the city or the strictly local 
interests have participated in the discussions with the State. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Have you had any cooperation from the chamber 
of commerce? 

General WasuHpourNne. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Well, have they assisted you in getting proper 
value fixed on these properties? 

General Wasupourne. On the property other than the Army post ; 
yes. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. What I am getting at is this: Every time the 
Government goes in to a town or a community with a project of this 
kind, it is of great commercial] value to the community. And I think 
the community owes the duty to the Government to assist in getting 
the best possible price for the property we have to acquire. 

Yet the record seems to show all over the country that when the 
Government is at the buying end, the sky is the limit, but when the 
Government is at the selling end, the ground is the ceiling. 

General WasHBouRNE. It works this way, Mr. Cunningham: That 
when the local interests propose to acquire the land and donate 
it to the Government for the purpose of building the base, then they 
are not only obliged but are willing and do go ahead with the acquisi- 
tion at the best prices they can get. 

In other words, the burden is on them. However, when they 
merely encourage the establishment of the base, and do not obligate 
themselves to donating the land, then their interest is strictly that of 
cooperation and helping. But when it comes to putting up the 
money, the Government has the sole responsibility of going out and 
buying the land through the Corps of Engineers, as is done under the 
present procedure. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I believe there is something in the memorandum 
submitted to me that there is a number of acres here that are being 
donated; is that correct? 

General WasHBourne. I do not believe any of the land is being 
donated, except——— 

Mr. CunnincGuam. I guess it is the land that is coming back from 
the State of New York originally received from the Government. 
Daag WasHBouRNE. Yes; 723.61 acres from the State of New 

ork. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Bates and Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire if we are in executive 
session? 

Mr. Cunninauam. No; we are not. 

Mr. Ke.uener. We are not, sir. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Would you like to have an executive session? 

Mr. Netson. Well, I would like to make some inquiries of the 
gentleman about the use of the base, which I think the committee 
should make, which I imagine he would only want to give the com- 
mittee in executive session. 

General WasuzBourne. I can tell you in open session it is to be a 
tactical base of the Strategic Air Command. Beyond that, I could 
not go into operational details in an open session. 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. Do you wish to go beyond that, Mr. Nelson? 
I can make it an executive session. 

Mr. Netson. No. I will just ask the general later. 

Mr. CunnincHuam. Mr. Bates—— 

Mr. Netson. I would like to continue a little further, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. When was the Plattsburg base initially planned? 

General WasHpourne. It was in the 1952 authorization. The 
initial planning of it was late in the spring of 1952, sir. 

Mr. Netson. That was the first time the Air Force conceived of 
building the base? 

General WasHBourNe. Yes, sir. We were at that time as you will 
recall, engaged in a hurried buildup from a 95-wing force to a 143-wing 
force, and that buildup was authorized and actually implemented dur- 
ing the time the 52-program was being presented to the Congress. 
And that accounts for the somewhat hurried identification and backup 
of some of the bases. 

And this is one of those that was arranged with the State of New 
York rather hurriedly. 

Mr. Netson. Well, now, in that I understand that during the hear- 
ings held last summer you did indicate as backup material a land cost 
of $1,296,000 and $2,010,000 for relocations. 

General WasHpourne. I believe those figures are correct. 

Mr. Netson. Which compares, $3,406,000 with what you now have 
as $3,745,000. 

General WAsHBOURNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. But you did come up during the hearings and present 
in oral testimony an estimated cost of approximately $1 million. 

General WasHBourNne. I am not sure about the latter point, 
Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Is that correct, Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Ke.uiener. That is correct. 

Mr. Netson. Now, General, one other thing I would like to know 
is: In all of your ultimate surveys and estimates of costs you used the 
Corps of Engineers; is that correct? 

General WasHpourne. On this land: yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

General WasHpourNe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Now, why do you send out Air Force personnel to 
make initial surveys and present their testimony to this committee? 

General WasHsourNe. The selection of air bases and the initial 
planning of these sites is a function of the Air Force, Mr. Nelson. 
We do not have time to ask the Corps of Engineers to put large field 
parties in the field. As a matter of fact, we don’t have right of entry 
on the land. In many cases we can’t go on ourselves. We are limited 
to a preliminary planning study. We would like very much—— 

Mr. Netson. Why, for instance, General, in the testimony last 
summer you give us the testimony of Air Force personnel, you come 
before us and today give us the estimate of the Corps of Engineers. 

Now, why does that occur? 

General WAsHBOURNE. Well, to pursue the matter in that vein, at 
the time General Maddux was arranging the selection and use of 
Plattsburg Barracks base, it absolutely involved the recapture or 
return to Government use of the Army post. That was the basic 
factor I am pretty sure that led to the selection of this site in that 
general area. 
26066—53—No. 46——2 
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Now, as I said, we did not have much time in which to make that 
decision. And the best information we could get, from field survey 
parties and visits to all these sites, and the discussion of standard 
prices for locating highways and railroads and all those things, led 
us to the belief that the ultimate location and orientation and actual 
size of this base would be on about that order. 

Now, at the time, as a matter of fact, we did not know exactly how 
this base would be laid out. As a matter of fact, until the hearings 
late last summer, we didn’t even know within 5 miles or even 10 miles 
what site we would be on. 

There was a considerable discussion last summer that the Air 
Force should develop a site known as Point au Roche, 9 miles north 
of Plattsburg. There was much discussion, and still is, that we ought 
to go in and take over the municipal airport and develop it. That is 
4 miles west of town. When we hired an architect-engineer last July 
to start the actual planning of this base in detail, he came in and 
recommended a site 2 miles south of the one we are now building on. 

All of those sites had advantages and disadvantages and some of 
them involved cost of land and relocations. 

The reason we chose this site here was that it permitted us to make 
an integrated base. The land we are now buying and building on is 
adjacent to and will include the land of the Army post. That enables 
us to avoid the split-base operation. 

Mr. Netson. Now, who made the estimate on which your backup 
material, which was presented last summer, was based? Was that 
made by Air Force personnel or by the Corps of Engineers? 

General WasHpourne. The Air Force took the responsibility for 
it, but we did have help from the local representatives of the Chief 
of Engineers in that area as to land costs. It was a result of field 
surveys. 

Mr. Nretson. Now, that backup material almost approximated the 
expense which you estimate today? 

General WasHBouRNE. There is not much difference. 

Mr. Netson. There is only a difference of about $300,000. 

General WasHBOURNE. Yes. 

Mr. Netson. Now, how do you explain the fact that with that 
backup material and that estimate which last summer proved to 
almost approximate the estimate you make today, was not used in the 
oral testimony presented to this committee? 

General WasHpourNe. I do not remember personally the details 
of it. I only can assume that it was not available at the time we were 
up here on the hearings. 

Mr. Netson. Well, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Kevuener. It was; yes. 

Mr. Netson. It was submitted at the time. 

General WasHBourNe. Then it must have been used. I can’t give 
you any other explanation. 

Mr. Nevson. Apparently from the hearings and oral testimony, 
in spite of the fact that the backup estimate was available, the Air 
Force representatives testified that the cost would approximate $! 
million, and they mentioned something about an additional sum cf 
$510,000 for relocating certain items like a railroad, a radio station 
and a transmission line. 

Now, those are quotations from the testimony. 
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What I would like to understand is, how you explain that disparity 
when you had the other estimates which was apparently pretty nearly 
accurate, available? i 

General Wasupourne. Mr. Nelson, frankly I don’t follow you on 
that. It is my belief that the only real discrepancy between what we 
presented last year and what we are telling you now is the difference 
between the $1 million and the $100,000 of reimbursement to the State. 
I can add that we have had extensive and not only always friendly 
discussions with the railroad, for instance, as to what we were going 
to have to do to some of their lines; the Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
has been very apprehensive as to adverse effect upon their lines. 

At some station in the game it appeared that their position would 
be that they would oppose the necessary relocation at all cost, no 
matter what we wanted to pay. 

However, the present agreement is that those prices have been 
gotten down to acceptable figures. 

There have been discussions with the State of New York as to what 
amount of highway we would have to relocate and what it would cost. 
Those discussions have been substantial. 

Mr. Newson. | think from a reading of the oral testimony, General, 
you would see that in spite of the accurate backup material which had 

een presented, that you did give this committee the impression that 
the ultimate cost wouldn’t be over $1.5 million. I haven’t the quo- 
tations. Do you have them? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Neuson. Mr. Bates will take those up later. 

Now, as I understand it, you have a request for authorization for 
$10 million for this base, approximately. 

General WAsHBouURNE. Yes. 

Mr. Netson. That is now pending before the Armed Services 
Committee. 

General WAsHBOURNE. Yes, sit; approximately that amount. 

Mr. Netson. And you say the ultimate cost of the base will be 
$29 million. 

General WasHBouRNE. No, sir; I didn’t say that. I said we had 
about $29 million of authorization that is funded and is ready to be 
put under contract in the reasonably near future. That is the amount 
of money we now have. 

Mr. Menon. Just for the Plattsburg base. 

General WasHzBourne. For the facilities that were included in the 
initial authorization. 

Mr. Netson. And when do you plan to complete the Plattsburg 
base? 

General WasHrnourne. It will be ready for beneficial occupation 
on an absolute minimum basis about the middle of 1955. It will not 
be fully available until we get additional authorization for the facilities 
necessary to put the extra unit in there. At the moment, as you know, 
we are in the process of implementing an interim 120-wing force. By 
the time we get Plattsburg built, it is quite possible that that force 
composition may be different from what it is today. 

Mr. Netson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Do you want to go on? 

Mr. Bates. Yes; I would like to. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Go ahead, Mr. Bates. 
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Mr. Bares. General, | would like to read the hearings and refresh 
your memory and also the memory of the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Cole, in response to a question which he put to you on the cost 
of this property. Your answer was this [reading]: 

General WasHBouRNE. Mr. Cole, you could estimate in approximate figures 
$1 million to acquire the land and to effect the relocation of a highway and a 
section of the railroad to make room enough for the airdrome itself. 

Now, do I understand that those figures now stand at $3.74 
million? 

General WasHpourne. No, sir; that wouldn’t be a proper com- 
parison. 

Mr. Bares. Will you give us the comparison? 

General WAsHBOURNE. The cost of the land and the relocations, 
according to this proposal before the committee today, is $2,480,000. 
Mr. Bares. And what is the rest that makes up the $3,745,000? 

General WasHsournr. The remainder is the $1 million, maximum 
figure, that may have to be reimbursed to the State of New York, 
$137,000 for the later possible removal of a coal tipple, and $128,000 
for the relocation of a radio tower on the base. 

Mr. Bates. Well, wasn’t it stated that as far as the improvements 
on the property are concerned, probably only about $100,000 would 
be paid, if we have to pay it at all? 
by General WasHBourns. I am sorry; I missed the question, Mr. 

ates. 

Mr. Bares. How much did you say would be paid to the State of 
New York for the improvements on the property? 

General WasHpourne. A maximum figure of $1 million is the 
figure that we are using now. I think that it will be less than that. 

Mr. Bares. And last year we were told it would be $100,000, if it 
would have to be paid at all. 

General WasHspourne. I can’t recall making such a statement to 
this committee. 

Mr. Ketiener. General Timberlake, I believe, testified to that 
effect, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Another statement was made—I am quoting General 
Timberlake. Another statement was made that— 
the restitution for the capital investment by the State was in order of $1.5 
million. Our people believe that should be reduced to $100,000, if it has to be 
paid at all. 

So the general is off by over $1 million and you are off by about the 
same amount. 

General WasHsourne. Well, the $1.5 million I think is going to 
turn out to be high and it is fairly certain that the $100,000 will turn 
out to be low. I was not a member of the Air staff at that time, and 
I couldn’t interpret General Timberlake’s sources of that information. 

Mr. Bares. But you did give an answer to Mr. Cole on the cost of 
these things, General. 

General WasHpourNe. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Bates. Which would in our opinion indicate that you are an 
expert on these things. Certainly we went on your opinion, and we 
went contrary to the statements of the people from New York that 
came down here and who gave us the information which at this time 
seems much more consistent with the facts than what you gave us at 
that time. 
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General Wasnsourne. The figure I quoted at that time was the 
result of the field trips that I mentioned which were hurriedly made 
last spring before we appeared before the committee. If I remember, 
Mr. Bates, we recessed the Plattsburg situation for several days while 
some of our people went up to check which one of the sites we were 
going to talk about. 

As a result of that trip we came back and confirmed the Air Force 
preference for the Plattsburg site, as opposed to a site at Point au 
Roche. 

Mr. Bares. All that may be hurried, General, but nevertheless the 
committee was sitting to make a determination on this matter. And 
we sent General Maddux up there to come back with the expert testi- 
mony on this, which was in conflict with what those people said up 
there and the reports which they made to the Congress in several 
briefs which they had filed. 

And your information at that time was contrary to what they said. 
And we had to repose some confidence in the Air Force and the Corps 
of Engineers, rather than these people. We didn’t know them or 
where they got their figures. 

Today, a year later, you come up here and tell us, “‘ Well, I guess 
they are right.”’ 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. This observation you are making relates to the present 
estimates and if in fact the practice that you have called attentioa to 
was followed in this case, we will find that the private acquisitions here 
will be way low. 

Mr. Cunninauam. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Because this relates to the current estimates, 

Mr. CunntncHaM. That is right. 

General Wasupourne. We have a price on the land of $95.50 per 
acre. The land we are buying, and we fece|—— 

Mr. CunnInGHAM. General, the prices set forth in this memorandum 
per acre, and I would like to say to you they do not appear to be out 
of line, even though I have never been in Plattsburg. Just from my 
general knowledge of the value of land throughout the United States 
and this being a city and probably a nice one and a prosperous one, 
I would say those values are not out of line as you have them set 
forth. 

What I can’t understand is why a year ago you submitted one 
figure that is so far out of line with the figure today. 

Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Coie. Thank you, Mr. Bates, and Mr. Chairman. 

Do I understand that the Army engineers now are buying city land 
in the city of Plattsburg at an estimated cost of $95 an acre? 

General WAsHBouRNE. No, sir, that would not be right, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cou. I heard somebody refer to $95 an acre. 

General WasHpourne. The land that we propose to acquire is 
agricultural land to the south of town, across the river, and the average 
value of all of it, some 2,700 acres, figures out to be $95.50 for the land 
itself. 

Mr. Coir. How much for city land? 

General WasHpourNnz. None of it is city land. 

Mr. Coxe. That is all. I just wanted to make sure. 
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Mr. Netson. You have in your estimate residential land average of 
approximately $800 per acre and commercial land average of approxi- 
mately $1,000 per acre. 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. On the south side of the river 
there are some buildings and a small industrial setup that has to be 
included in the acquisition. That it not at $95 an acre setup. But 
that is not in the city and does not mean that it is city land. 

Mr. Cour. Even to average out at $95 an acre, | am amazed that 
you are getting it so low. 

Mr. Harpy. That is just an estimate. 

Mr. Corr. An estimate. Well, only to express a purely gratuitous 
opinion that if the engineers estimate on the cost of the land indicate 
the accuracy of their estimates on this entire project, I sti!l am 
doubtful. 

Mr. Harpy. I certainly concur in the gentleman’s observation. 
It is rather inconceivable to me that you are going to buy even agri- 
cultural land that close to Plattsburg at any such figure as that, which 
makes me discredit the whole thing. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Certainly in Texas it is a lot higher. 

Mr. Nextson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a couple of questions? 

Mr. Cunninauam. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Neuson. General, has the Corps of Engineers made any esti- 
mates as to the cost of an air base in this general area, but not in the 
Plattsburg location? 

General Wasupourne. Mr. Nelson, representatives of the Corps 
of Engineers, jointly with representatives of the Air Force, did survey 
all of these other sites, both as to the cost of the land that would be 
involved and as to the overall cost of building the base at the other 
sites. 

The cost of land at Point au Roche was appreciably higher than the 
cost of the land at this site. The cost of land in expanding the munici- 
pal airport would have been higher. 

If I recall, the cost of developing the base at municipal airport was 
about $4,000,000 in cash more than doing it here, in addition to the 
inconvenience of operating a split base indefinitely. 

Mr. Bares. General, a year ago here we were discussing these SAC 
bases, Limestone was regarded as No. 1, according to General Maddux. 
He says: 

We have certainly been looking for a site since 1946 and the No. 1 was Lime- 
stone. 

And it said that Plattsburg was the next best after Portsmouth. 

Now, what happened to Portsmouth? 

General WasHBpourNE. Portsmouth has been deferred, Mr. Bates, 
in the adjustment of the Air Force from 143 wings down to 120. 

Mr. Bates. So you are going to give the third best the place of 
the second best? 

General Wasupourne. I will put it this way: The Secretary of the 
Air Force, after considering all the factors—the cost, the locations, 
the community attitudes and the capability of finishing construction 
on definite dates—decided that we would proceed with Plattsburg 
and defer Portsmouth. 

Mr. Bares. Well, I didn’t realize that from the point of view of 
community attitude that it was any more favorable at Plattsbur 
than it was at Portsmouth. They were two hornet’s nests, as I a 
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General WasuBourne. There is undoubtedly opposition and sup- 
port of both bases in the local communities. I wouldn't like to say 
which is 

Mr. Barres. So—— 

General WAsHBouRNE. Greater. 

Mr. Bares. So that argument wasn’t one that guided you in select- 
ing Plattsburg over Portsmouth? 

Now, from the point of view of construction and time, what does 
that mean? The one up at Portsmouth—they have already been up 
there surveying. They have had people on the employment list. 

Now you tell us Plattsburg won’t be available until August 1. So 
I don’t follow that line of reasoning. 

Mr. Ke.iener. Mr. Bates, I think you should know also that all 
the land at Portsmouth at a cost of about $3,000,000 has been acquired. 

Mr. Bares. Yes; 1 understand that. So how does that fit into the 
act, General? 

General WasHBourNE. The construction schedule at Portsmouth 
was substantially ahead of the one at Plattsburg. 

In other words, we had acquired the land and were prepared to 
advertise construction at Portsmouth, Ohio, just about now. 

Mr. Bares. Well, then, that looks as though Portsmouth is ahead 
at the moment. 

General WasHBourne. Well, certainly insofar as buying the land 
is concerned it was ahead. 

Mr. Bates. Now, tell us why Plattsburg went ahead? 

General WasHBouURNE. The Air Force, as I said, considered all the 
factors and there are many of them that I would not care to detail 
in an open session and made its decision that in view of the fact that 
the force level had been dropped and we were in a position of deferring 
construction of one of the tactical bases, that we would proceed with 
Plattsburg and defer Portsmouth. 

Mr. Bates. Well, I know that is the question of fact. But your 
first argument regarding community attitude has no weight. The 
second one in reference to the completion of the work is in favor of 
Portsmouth. So I just don’t follow the reasoning at all. 1 don’t know 
if there is any. 

Mr. Harpy. I wonder if the gentleman isn’t overlooking the fact 
that community attitudes under certain conditions can have a tre- 
mendous amount of weight? 

Mr. Bares. Yes; but they didn’t have much at Plattsburg. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe they didn’t have the power behind them that 
Portsmouth had behind them. 

Mr. Bates. No; I think they were about equivalent. There were 
small groups in both. 

Mr. Harpy. You are talking strictly about local private citizens, 
or are you talking also about public officials? 

Mr. Bates. I wouldn’t know anything about public officials. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Nelson—— 

General WasHpourne. I| have not attended all of the high level 
discussions with Congressmen and governors and college professors 
and the others who have discussed both these bases. But I believe 
practically everybody got into the act, no matter what his political 
status was, Mr. Bates, in discussing whether it was good or not good 
to do the job. 
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Mr. Bares. I want to say I never got into the thing. 

Mr. Harpy. You didn’t come from New Hampshire. 

Mr. Bares. No; but my district is adjacent to that one. And the 
only reason I bring it up: In the event that somebody knows I am on 
the Armed Services Committee, they might think I might know 
something about it. So I will just duck the question in case anybody 
asks me. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Neuson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to request through you 
that the general submit to this subcommittee the detailed estimates 
which he has on cost of construction in the other locations which have 
been examined in this area. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Could you do that, General? 

General WAasHBourNe. I can, but I would not like to do it offhand. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Would you prefer to go into executive session 
right now? 

Have you any information to give the committee—— 

Mr. Neutson. My request was that he submit them in writing, sir. 

Mr. CunnincHam. My thought was this, in view of your other 
question a while ago: Do you have information that would be of value 
to this committee on this project that should be given in executive 
session? 

General Wasnspourne. Only that Mr. Nelson asked for about the 
tactical uses of the bases. That is the only information that should 
be given. 

Mr. Netson. I have already received it from counsel. 

General WasHrpourNe. The submittal in writing of this information 
about the cost of the other bases in the Plattsburg area can be given 
to the committee as soon as I can get it together. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. You will do that? 

General WAasHBOURNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunntneHam. Any more questions? 

Mr. Corn. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cote. May I inquire of the general if he recalls what average 
per acre was for the Point au Roche base? 

General WasHpourne. Subject to correction after we look at the 
records, Mr. Cole, the land prices at Point au Roche are on the order 
of $300 an acre. 

Mr. Cons. How far out of the village of Plattsburg is that? 

General WasHsourNe. That is about 

Mr. Coun. Ten miles? 

General WasnsourNe. Nine to ten miles north. 

Mr. Cots. Ten miles? 

General WASHBOURNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Ten miles out of town you pay $300 an acre and a mile 
out of town you pay $95 an acre? 

General WasHBpournse. Well, that is a simplification of the situa- 
tion, but it is certainly right. 

Mr. Cote. There may be a particular explanation for it, but to me 
it is hard to understand. 

General WasHBpourne. I don’t mean to say all of the Point au 
Roche site was $300 an acre. 

Mr. Corr. That is an average for it? 


General WasHBourNe. Some of it is seashore. 

Mr. Coir. You gave me the average, I thought. That is what I 
asked for. 

General WasuBourne. No, sir. I will put it this way, Mr. Cole 

Mr. Cots. If you don’t know, General, we won’t get it in the record 
at all, just leave it out. Until we do know what it is, then put it in 
accurately. 

General WasHBourne. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I have just one other question. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Before raising this other question, I would just like 
to point out this one aspect about Point au Roche. The chances are 
that even though your real-estate cost might have been higher, your 
relocation costs might not have been nearly so much; would it, 
General? 

General WasHBourNE. That was correct, at least we thought it 
was correct at that time. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, with respect to just one aspect of your current 
estimated costs, I believe in previous testimony, a year ago, it was 
indicated that the relocation of a railroad, radio station, transmission 
lines, would cost $510,000. If I add the figures up correctly, as you 
have them in this new proposal, you have $930,000 for relocation of 
telephone lines, power lines and railroad; you have $128,000 for an- 
other item which is radio station; $137,000 for a coal hopper; and that 
adds up to $1,195,000, against a previous estimate of $510,000. Are 
the estimates that you gave us before so unreliable, General, that we 
don’t know what in the world to expect? Aren’t they comparable 
figures? It is over a 50-percent variation, well over it. 

General WasHsourNne. Well, they were intended to be, I believe, 
the same elements 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t doubt that for a second, that they were in- 
tended to be reliable. But here we come along now with a completely 
new set of estimates covering the same acquisitions, the same reloca- 
tions. We have had this question of the costs to the State of New 
York, where you originally estimated $100,000 and now you tell us 
$1,000,000, and on this relocation of railroads and utilities you 
estimated $510,000 and now you tell us $1,195,000. 

What basis do we have to believe the figures we have before us 
today are any more valid than those we had before us a year ago? 

General WasHpourne. The figures before you are the result of 
about a year of field activity by the Chief of Engineers and the people 
that do that sort of thing for us. 

Mr. Harpy. How much field activity—how much time have they 
had to prepare those figures and submit them to us before? 

General WasHrpourNeE. These people that did this job had not 
been up there at all. 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t ask you about whether you had the same 
people on it or not, but you had other people, presumably competent. 
At least you submitted the figures to us on the presumption they were 
competent. I hope you are not sending figures up here that are 
prepared by people who are not competent. 

General WasHBourNE. Well, Mr. Hardy, the difficulty is really 
this: This is a detailed appraisal of the sitution, after discussions 
with the people that control the items—the land, the railroad, the 
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roads, the telephone lines, radio tower, and the coal tipple. We have 
talked it out with them. I believe these figures are fairly dependable. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, can this committee understand that hereafter 
every time the Air Force submits a project up here initially we can 
increase these items of this nature by 100 percent and figure we are 
coming out somewhere near what the eventual estimate would be? 

General WasHpourNe. No, sir; I don’t believe that is a proper 
statement, Mr. Hardy. I would like to point out, however, that when 
we don’t know our program in advance we heve to give you informa- 
tion that is based on a field survey, a reconnaissance, I will put it that 
way. And certainly the information developed after a year of field 
work on these projects is going to be better. 

Mr. Harpy. You have indicated that you sent different people up 
there to make this survey. Surely, the engineers must have sent 
competent people in there previously to make a survey, or I hope you 
are not sending this stuff down here that doesn’t have any basis to 
support it. 

ow, the fact that you sent a different time up there doesn’t 
necessarily mean that it is any better than the first one; does it? 

General Wasunourne. Not as far as the individuals who went are 
concerned. It is just that the people who have done this estimate for 
you here now have had a chance to do a professional job. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Any further questions? 

Mr. Cos. I suggest that the gentleman from Virginia point out 
the local citizenry had the same period of time that the Air Force did 
in submitting its figure last year and their figures were far more ac- 
curate than the ones that the Air Force submitted. 

I don’t know why you don’t admit that you hadn’t thoroughly 
considered this problem when you presented it to the committee last 
year and that you hadn’t studied it. Why not admit it? 

General WasHBouRNE. Mr. Cole 

Mr. Coie. As a matter of fact, it is my impression that the Air 
Force came down on their Plattsburg project entirely halfcocked, 
with the idea of taking a going educational institution, a college, and 
using it for an airbase located in the heart of a sizable city is indefen- 
sible, was ill-advised and entirely wrong. 

But that decision has been made. Iam ready to acquiesce in that, 
acknowledge that. The decision was made. I think it is wrong. 
The decision has been approved by the Congress. Just why the Air 
Force was insistent on taking that college is more than I can under- 
stand, except perhaps on the explanation of using Federal property 
that is available in that area. 

yeneral WasHBouRNE. That was I think the fact, Mr. Cole, of 
using Federal property of considerable value in the buildup of the 
Air Force. We felt we had an obligation to make that proposal. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Any more questions? 

Mr. Harpy. I am through. 

Mr. Netson. No questions. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. If not, thank you very much, General, unless 
you have something to add? 

General WasHBourne. I believe not, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I think we just ought to read in the 
record. 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. The fact that constantly through this hearing, at the 
latter part, we find these words, “reexamined,’’ just after General 
Maddux up there. 

We are affirmed the testimony that we gave when the bill was originally intro- 
duced. This has been restudied by the Air staff and by the commanding general 
of the Strategic Air Command and all of the operational factors considered in it 
was most desirable. 

And also in reference to the construction cost. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I hate to believe, Mr. Chairman, that the com- 
manding general in the Air staff and all these other high-powered 
people are as incompetent as this thing before us today indicates. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I don’t think it was incompetency. I think 
they approved something they didn’t know about. 

Mr. Harpy. They represented to us they had examined it, they 
approved it and they studied it. Now they come in and give us these 
cockeyed findings. It just leaves me in the position whére I question 
the accuracy of the ones before us. 

Mr. Netson. I| would like to point out to the gentleman from Vir- 

inia, Mr. Chairman, that the real conflict is in the oral testimony, 
Cones the backup figures which they presented last summer were 
only less than the figures they estimate now about $300,000. The 
conflict, the great one, was in the oral testimony. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Any more questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Cunnineuam. If not, thank you very much, gentlemen. 

We will consider the disposal of this in executive session. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned into executive session.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Reau Estate CoNsSTRUCTION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, July 23, 1953. 


H. R. 6375 


The subcommittee met at 9 a. m., Hon. Paul Cunningham (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. The Subcommittee on the Acquisition and Dis- 
posal of Real Estate Projects and Construction will be in order. 

This is an executive session. Let the record show that a quorum 
is present. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for being late. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Your apology is accepted. You are not very 
late. 

At the previous hearing on Plattsburg, this committee only had 
jurisdiction to consider the question of the advisability of approving 
a request of the Air Corps for the acquisition of certain real estate 
connected with Plattsburg. 

Following that meeting, a report was made to the full committee 
that the entire matter be laid on the table until further evidence was 
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presented to this committee. When this report was made yesterday, 
the motion was made by the full committee putting it all back in the 
hands of this subcommittee with full power to investigate and make 
recommendations, not only as to the acquisition of real estate but as 
to whether or not Plattsburg should be maintained at all, or some 
other camp used or decided upon or the whole thing abandoned. 

In other words, there is now full power in this subcommittee to 
determine all phases of it. 

Will you proceed now, Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Ke.uener. I have no introductory statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Who is your first witness? 

Mr. Ketiener. The Secretary is here now, I see. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Secretary, you may proceed, and we are 
very happy to have you here. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I have gone up to Plattsburg and made a very 
— inspection up there with General Weikert, who is here 
with me. 

We feel that Plattsburg is the most necessary air base that we have 
in the Northeast. Of the two of them, Plattsburg and Portsmouth 
are really essential to our tactical operation. We considered Drum. 
Drum is impossible in many ways. We did consider a good many 
other sites up there. We considered other sites, of course, in New 
England, but we decided on Portsmouth. 

Mr. Cunntnecuam. I would like to interrupt you there just a 
moment. Yesterday, information was given me—I don’t know how 
reliable—that, if Platteburg is approved, it will be necessary in 
extending the runways to build at least two bridges across some river 
there; that the runways will be on the bridge in order to make them 
long enough, and the cost of that will be tremendous. 

Secretary TaLBorr. That isn’t correct. 

General Werxert. That statement would be true if we built the 
secondary runway, but for the primary runway and the only runway 
planned at this time, the runway will have no bridges for streams under 
it. 

Mr. Cunninenam, You say at “this time.” But when would it be 
contemplated to make a further runway or extend it when you would 
have to use the bridge? 

General Werkert. We do not anticipate building the second run- 
way. As far as we know now, we will never build it. 

Mr. Cunntnauam. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Tatsorr. The buildings there at Plattsburg are worth a 
good many million dollars. I think it is safe to say we have $7 million 
worth of construction that would be obviated by those barracks. 

There was a valuation put on them of $11 million. I would say it 
ae take at least $7 million to replace the facilities that are already 
there. 

They have the officers’ quarters and those houses. There is a big 
parade ground in the center. The place is very beautiful. The lake 
is two or three hundred yards away where the facilities for swimming 
and all of that is there, which adds so much to morale. 

The town will offer the facilities, such as moving pictures and diver- 
sion. There is enuogh of a town there so that we don’t have to do any 
of that construction or that work on the base. It is ideally located 
strategically. 
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As a matter of interest, the difference between the distances from 
Portsmouth and Plattsburg to London is 58 miles, which is practically 
nothing. 

Now we have been over these locations up there and honestly, if 
we don’t have some of these bases, we are going to have to store 
planes. We have got to have our bases. I can’t see any possible 
excuse in the program which is before us for cutting down on our bases 
further than they already have been reduced. I don’t know how we 
are going to function from the northeast without. these two bases. 
And nobody has come up with any suggestion of a substitute for 
Plattsburg. 

Mr. Ketiener. I don’t think, Mr. Secretary, that it is a question 
of not having a base. It is a question of having it at Plattsburg or 
at one of the other two alternative sites, or some third site. It isn’t 
a question of the need of the base itself. 

Secretary Tausorr. All right, then, what is the alternative? 

Mr. Ke.tieuer. Two other sites that were examined by you: The 
Point au Roche site and the municipal airport. Camp Drum, I don’t 
know anything about. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Well, we have the data on both of those. 

Mr. Ke.iener. May | ask you this question? 

Secretary TaLBorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ke.iexer. How much will it cost to rehabilitate and convert 
the buildings at Plattsburg so they will be usable by the Air Force? 

Secretary TaLBorr. What is our estimate on that? 

ment Werkert. General Washbourne, have you an estimate on 
that? 

General WAsHBourRNE. In the hearings last year, Mr. Chairman, 
there was a lump sum of $1 million entered into the estimate that per- 
tained to the rehabilitation and conversion of the college facilities to 
Air Force use. 

Mr. Ketiener. $1 million? 

General WasHBoURNE. That was strictly a guess, because we had 
not been able to even enter the college ground to make such a check. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cunntnenam. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. If I may inquire whether that is still your estimate? 

General WasHBouRNE. I don’t believe, Mr. Cole, that there has 
been any further estimating on a rehabilitation survey, not to my 
knowledge. 

Do you know, Mr. Fore, if there has been? 

Mr. Fors. That estimate still stands. 

Mr. Netuson. Is there the permanent housing for officers at Platts- 
burg? 

Mr. Fore. Yes. That is the old-type Army construction, brick. 

Mr. Netson. How many of them are there? 

Mr. Fore. There are 15, approximately 15 of those permanent-type 
barracks—houses, big brick houses, that have about 9,000 square feet 
in them, and they have been estimated to have an additional life of 
from 30 to 50 years. 

Mr. Netson. How many houses are there for high-ranking officers? 

General Werxert. What is the total number of houses and apart- 
ments? That is the question. 
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Mr. Fore. The total number of houses and apartments, presently 
existing, is 188. 

General Werkert. Are they all brick type? 

Mr. Fore. No, sir; not all are brick type. 

Mr. Netson. How many permanent houses do you have of a brick- 
construction type? 

Mr. Fore. I should say of the 188, about 80 percent are permanent 
brick buildings. 

Mr. Ketiener. How many families will live in those; 188, was it? 

Mr. Fors. Mr. Kelleher, the architect estimated that of the 188, 
when they are rehabilitated and put into use in the fashion that we 
expect to us them with troops—as you understand they are used now 
for student quarters and various other things—we will have a total of 
133 family units. 

Mr. Newtson. And you valued those at about $2.1 million, as I 
recall, last year? 

Mr. Fore. That was the original estimate. 

Mr. Nexson. How much is that? Have you the arithmetic as to 
how much that is for each one? 

Mr. Fore. At 133, that is around $23,000 per family unit. 

Mr. Nexson. Am I correct in believing that of those 133, that some 
75 or more will be 1-bedroom apartments? 

Mr. Fore. Approximately that number. 

Mr. Neuson. That means that some of those 1-bedroom apartments 
then are going to be valued at between $17,000 and $18,000; is that 
correct? 

General Wasnpourne. Mr. Nelson, I believe our arithmetic is 
faulty there. If you take the $2,100,000 and divide it by 133, we get 
some figure a good deal less than $20,000. 

Mr. Newson. But you will still have 75 1-bedroom apartments, 
when you get through? 

Mr. Fore. No, sir. 

Mr. Newson. No? 

Mr. Fore. No, sir. The total number of rooms there is 550 rooms, 
and if you divide 550 by 133, which is the total number of apart- 
ments we are going to end up with, the average number of rooms 
per family unit will be over 4 rooms per unit. 

Mr. Keuieser. But, obviously, the way they are located in some 
of those old buildings, you are not going to end up with that average 
number of rooms; that is, you are going to have an average of 4, but 
some of those, I would imagine, must necessarily be 1-bedroom and 
some 2-bedroom, and so on. 

I understand you are going to have a lot of one-bedroom apart- 
ments. Do you know how many you will have? 

Mr. Fore. No, sir; I do not, because, of course, we haven’t gotten 
in and made a detailed examination because they have been occupied. 
However, many of those one-room buildings or apartments, Mr. 
Kelleher, are in buildings where conversion will convert them or 
make them bigger. 

That will be the result of reducing the number of units from 188 
down to 133. 

Mr. Ke.uener. When you do that, it is going to be necessary to 
put in kitchens and all that sort of thing; isn’t it? Do you know 
how many kitchens you have and how many bathrooms you have? 
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Mr. Fore. No, sir; I do not know, but I know the architeet-engi- 
neer, from his examination of them, said that 133 suitable family 
units would be available. 

Mr. Harpy. Did he give you a cost on it? 

Mr. Foren. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, this conversion proposition is a pretty expensive 
proposition; isn’t it? 

Secretary Tausorr. I don’t think it will be. I have been through 
those barracks. You see, we were not able to go in there and make a 
detailed study because the college was there and in session and there 
was a great deal of feeling among certain groups up there that they 
didn’t want the college thrown out. 

We couldn’t go in and make a detailed study. I walked through 
the barracks. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, did you ever see any conversion which 
required the removal of partitions and changing from one number of 
rooms per apartment to another that wasn’t expensive as the devil? 

Secretary TaLsorr. No. 

General Weikert. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement here? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. General, go ahead. 

General Wetkert. I think we are off on the wrong track. There 
are no plans afoot to take any barracks and make them into any 

uarters. The quarters that are there now are the only buildings 
that will be used for quarters. 

They need to be renovated. 

Mr. And converted. 

General Weikerr. There is no conversion. They are used as quar- 
ters now and they will be continued to be used as quarters. No con- 
versions are necessary. 

Mr. Ketiener. I understand—I have seen pictures of some big 
brick houses there that obviously would have too much room in them 
for a single family. What is going to be done with those? 

Mr. Fore. They are already cut up into family apartments. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask to get my thinking along 
a certain line. 

Mr. CunninGHam. Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. Is it the intention that this is a permanent camp or 
a temporary camp? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Permanent. 

Mr. Vinson. Then it is permanent as far as your plans are con- 
cerned? 

Secretary Right. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, it was established, then, as a permanent camp 
by the act last year? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Correct. 

Mr. Vinson. And you have set it up for your tactical support or 
tactical base? 

Secretary Tatsorr. A bomber base. 

Mr. Vinson. Tactical bomber? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Right. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, in locating there, what were the factors? Was 
it the adjacent Army camp in that area, or what was the factor that 
made you select Plattsburg? 
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Secretary Tatsorr. We selected Plattsburg as a proper location 
for a strategic bomber group because we had to have something in 
that locality. 

Mr. Vinson. How many wings will be there? 

Secretary Two. 

Mr. Vinson. What will be the personnel there? 

Secretary About 

General WasHBourNe. Five thousand. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Four or five thousand. 

Mr. Vinson. It was formerly Government-owned property? 

Secretary Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And was reactivated by the act last year? 

Secretary Yes; right. 

Mr. Vinson. It had been, then, previously abandoned by which 
department? Who owned it first? 

Secretary Tatsorr. The Army. 

Mr. Vinson. Then the Army transferred it over to you and you 
have made a permanent camp there? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Mr. Cotr. That is not right. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is our plan. 

Mr. Corr. That is not quite right. The Army transferred it to the 
State of New York. 

Mr. Vinson. The Army transferred it to the State of New York and 
then the State of New York made it available under some kind of 
agreement to the Air Force; is that correct? 

Secretary Tanrorr. Right. 
~ Mr. Vinson. Is that correct now, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Coue. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Now what will be the number of personnel there? 

Secretary Taunorr. Between four and five thousand. 

Mr. Vinson. How many additional acres of land did you ask for 
the other day? What was the number? 

General WasHsourne. The total acquisition there, Mr. Vinson, is 
4,837.61 acres, of which we are seeking 3,423 acres in fee and 100—as 
you were; 964 acres of easement. 

Mr. Cunnitnenam. How about the rest of it? That doesn’t total 
the full amount. 

General WasHBourne. I believe it does, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Does it? 

General WasHsourNne. That is 3,423.61 in fee, and 964 acres in 
easement. I believe that adds up to the total. 

Mr. Harpy. How much of that now belongs to the State of New 
York and how much are you acquiring from others? 

General WasHsourns. The Plattsburg Barracks Army Post that 
is being transferred back to the Air Force without reimbursement, for 
the land, that is, is 723.61 acres. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, how many—— 

General WasHBouRNE. We are seeking to buy 2,700 additional acres 
of fee title. 

Mr. Harpy. That belongs to other people? That belongs to other 
people than the State of New York? 

General WasHBOURNE. Yes; various owners. 


Mr. Vinson. Now, could not you operate your two wings with 
the present land there? 

Secretary No, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. It is absolutely essential to have more land? 

General WAsHBoURNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Is any Government land available there? 

General WasHBourRNE. Only the 723 acres of the old Army post. 

Mr. Vinson. That is all that you had when you took it back from 
the State of New York? 

General WasHBOURNE. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Vinson. And then the additional acreage must be acquired? 

General WasHpourneE. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. How much investment has the Government put 
there? What is the total investment? We authorized $23 million, 
but you haven’t spent any of that? 

General WasHBouRNE. We have not spent any of the Air Force 
construction money. 

Mr. Vinson. Al right. What was the prior investment on this 
piece of property? How much did the Army spend there, that you 
are utilizing today? 

General WasHBourRNeE. That is about the $7 million figure. 

Secretary TaLBort. No. They spent between $10 million and 
$11 million. That was their investment. We have arbitrarily set 
up that we have about a $7 million equity in that. 

Mr. Vinson. Then, there is about $7 million worth of Government 
facilities there that you are utilizing? 

Secretary Tasorr. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Today? 

Mr. Ke.ueser. That is the present value today, I believe. 

Mr. Vinson. All right, the present value. 

Mr. Co te. I think you should have it clear that this $7 million to 
$10 million is the estimate of the present value, but that the actual 
dollar cost to the Federal Government is something in the order of 
$3 million. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, then 

Mr. Coxe. Over a period of 50, 75 years. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

Now, is there any other available area where you could go to put 
these wings that would be more economical or, from the standpoint 
of proper location, would be better than this place? 

Secretary TaLBorr. We believe this is the best location that there 
is in that section of the country. 

Mr. Vinson. Did you have a board appointed to look it over and to 
determine Plattsburg? 

Secretary Taxsorr. Well, there was a group. I don’t know 
whether it was appointed as a board, but there were a group of us who 
studied the thing. I went up, Mr. Vinson, and looked over the var- 
ious locations and sites. 

General Werxert. A complete study, Mr. Vinson, was made of the 
various areas in the Plattsburg area by the Corps of Engineers and 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, you see, the reason for this hearing here today 
is because the subcommittee the other day—I am sorry, [ wasn’ 
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here—disapproved the acquisition of land. So when they submitted 
it to the full committee yesterday, when Plattsburg was called, I 
asked that the whole subject matter be referred back, because there 
is no need to have a base up there unless you got the land. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, this committee didn’t disapprove it. 
It tabled it. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Moved to table it. That is already in the 
record. I made that statement in the beginning. 

Mr. Vinson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Cole, have you any questions? 

Mr. Couz. Mr. Secretary, when were you up there and looked over 
the property? 

Secretary TaLBorr. Three months ago or 4 months ago. 

Mr. Cox. Did you go out and personally see—— 

Secretary Taxsorr. Absolutely; went over it. General Weikert 
and | went to the runway line. 

Mr. Coie. How do you know what I am going to ask? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I don’t know what you are going to ask. 

Mr. Cots. But you said you did it. 

Secretary TatBorr. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. Before I asked you what you were doing. I am par- 
ticularly interested to know the extent you inquired into the Point 
au Roche site. 

General Wrrkrert. We have investigated that, and have the 

Mr. Cote. I am talking to the Secretary. 

General Wrrkrert. Excuse me. 

Secretary TaLsorr. I don’t know, other than what General Weikert 
will tell you. We flew over some of these locations, but I didn’t land 
at any one except Drum. I looked at Drum and Plattsburg. 

Mr. Coxrx. On Fort Drum, how far is it from Plattsburg? 

General WeIkerT. It is two-thirds across the State, maybe 200, 
250 miles. 

Mr. CunntncHAmM. How many miles? 

General Werkert. This is an estimate. I would say 250 miles from 
Plattsburg to Drum. 

Mr. CunnrincHamM. Someone told me it was just 2 or 3 minutes by 
air. 
Mr. Cote. If it is a third of the way across the State, that is a 
generous estimate. Now, you say it is two-thirds. 

General Werkert. | don’t know how far it is. 

Mr. Cote. I don’t know. It all depends on which side of the State 
you are starting with. If you start west, and go east, it is two-thirds; 


General WasHBourNeE. I believe, sir, Drum is near Watertown, 
which is in the Buffalo-Niagara vicinity, whereas the Lake Cham- 
lain 
. Mr. Coie. Gentlemen, if you don’t know any more about this 
Plattsburg site than to say Watertown is in the vicinity of Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls, the whole thing should be knocked right out, 
because Buffalo is at one end of the State and Watertown is at the 


other end of the State. 1 am amazed. 

But I am more interested to learn the extent of the inquiry and the 
study into the Point au Roche site, which I understand is about 15 
miles from the city of Plattsburg. It does not. take -city»property. 


It is to use farmland. Of course, we will have to start from scratch. 
There is nothing there. But I think, without being an expert on it, 
I think you would have a much better base at less cost, more efficient 
and less hazard, at this removed base than to put it right in the heart 
of the city of Plattsburg. 

Now, I would like to know what study has been made of the Point 
au Roche site. 

General WasHpourne. Mr. Cole, if this is not referred directly to 
the Secretary, I will attempt to tell you of the developments that we 
have made on the Point au Roche site. In the initial surveys of the 
area, the open country at Point au Roche was certainly considered. It 
has many advantages; in building a completely new, uninhibited base 
layout in that area we could build the kind of a base we like. It has 
good approaches. It does net have utilities or very good communica- 
tions, but those could be had at a price. If you are building a raw 
base, which considered nothing existing and leaving out nothing when 
you finished, Point au Roche would be a good site. One of the big 
reasons the Air Force did not choose it over this site was the fact that 
we did have a very substantial Government property investment in the 
Army post, and we certainly felt an obligation to use it if it could be 
used to save the taxpayers some money. There were other considera- 
tions, of course. 

I will mention one that is somewhat selfish on our part. 

Point au Roche is 9 or 10 miles north of the city limits of Plattsburg. 
In building a base, we phase it into four phases, and of course the 
money is what determines the number of phases we get to. In build- 
ing a new base at Point au Roche, we had to consider that for the 
authorization of Plattsburg, of some $29 million, we would be faced 
some time with asking for more authorization and more funds. At 
that time, it might be reasonable to tell the Air Force “Look, you don’t 
need any more developments at Point au Roche because you have 
housing and utilities and barracks and things down at the Army post. 
Why don’t you build some of the things up at Point au Roche and use 
the other things down at the Army post on the other side of town.”’ 

The difficulty with that is it would constitute a split base operation, 
in that we would be permanently sentenced to haul our people and our 
cargoes daily between the two sites. 

If we had not considered that to be a very realistic factor in our 
planning, I believe that Point au Roche might have been more 
favorably considered, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. No; but at that time all you had was the right—the 
Federal Government didn’t own Plattsburg. All it had was the right 
to ask for it to be given back. And at the time it was being used as a 
going institution, a college. 

General WasHpourne. Well, sir; I believe Governor Dewey and 
possibly the legislature had already indicated they were completely 
willing to turn the property back. 

Mr. Cote. No question about that. And I think you are to be 
complimented on making the effort to utilize to the fullest every pos- 
sible Federal property that is usable. 

But it does seem to me under these circumstances, when you con- 
sider that the old Army barracks were under State ownership, State 
use, underway as a college, located almost in the heart of a sizable 
city, in which your opportunity of expansion of runways and the air- 
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field is going to be very much circumscribed, I think considering all 
those circumstances you would have been justified in saying “We 
will not ask to recapture the old Plattsburg Barracks; we will not 
disturb that educational institution; we still feel that Plattsburg is 
the proper geographic location; we have this site outside the city and 
that is where we propose to do it, to build it, even though it might 
cost—.” I think the estimate is it will cost something in the neigh- 
borhood of $2 or $3 million to go into Plattsburg city. 

General Wasnpourne. Sir, the comparable estimates we submitted 
to this committee by letter 3 days ago, for the comparable develop- 
ment in all 3 sites, give for Point au Roche $72,275,000, for the 
Municipal Airport site, $70,922,000, and for Plattsburg Barracks, 
$73,437,000. 

Now, that shows that the cost, without counting the value of the 
Army post, for all three sites, is very close to the same figure. 

Mr. Couz. Total cost is to be $70 million. 

General WasHrourRNe. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, may I ask this: Isn’t that out of line with the 
usual cost of bases for strategic—taking care of two wings? 

General WasHsourne. No, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. Just name one, now, where there is a two-base estab- 
lishment for strategic operations, that is going to cost $72 million. 

I know of none in the bill last year. 

Mr. Cotz. Then the Point au Roche site will cost about the same 
as the barracks site; is that right? 

General Werxert. According to the figures submitted, that is 
correct, except that when you are finished at Point au Roche you 
won’t have so much as you will have when you are finished at Platts- 
burg Barracks. 

Mr. Cougs. What will you lack? 

General Werixert. The facilities that are now at Plattsburg 
Barracks. 

Mr. Cots. Well, such as what? 

General Werkert. Such as quarters, barracks, gymnasium, and all 
of the buildings which are there. 

W Mr. Core. Well, you don’t mean to say that an estimate of $72 
million, the cost of the Point au Roche site, does not include housing, 
barracks, gymnasiums, and so forth? 

General Werkert. We do not build the number of quarters at the 
air bases that are already at Plattsburg Barracks, sir. 

Mr. Cote. But you would build at the airbase as many quarters 
as you need. 

eneral Werkert. So far we have not done that. 

Mr. Cote. So far, when you build an airbase, you don’t build the 
quarters that you need? 

General WasHpourNe. Generally correct. We build very little 
~— housing, Mr. Cole, and in these new bases we have probably 
less than one-third of barracks that we would like to build. 

Mr. CunnineHam. May I interpose a question there? 

Is it not true that the Plattsburg site is much rougher and would 
require a lot more work in leveling off and getting your runways, and 
in getting it in shape; that the land or the terrain of these other sites is 
level compared to the Plattsburg barracks site? 
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General WasHsourNne. That is right, Mr. Cunningham. The 
comparable figures for cut and fill are: Plattsburg Barracks site, $2.1 
million; municipal-airport site, $600,000; Point au Roche site, $975,000 

Mr. CunnineHam. Excuse me, Mr. Cole. Have you any more 
questions? 

Mr. Coxe. Only to inquire if this $73 million estimate for the 
Plattsburg site includes the cost of extending the runway in two 
instances over a gully, which involves the building of a bridge, and the 
runway will be on the bridge? 

General WasHBouRNE. No, sir; it does not, Mr. Cole, 

Mr. Cots. It does not include that estimate. 

General WasHpourne. No, sir; we have no foreseeable intention of 
extending the runway beyond this length of 12,500 feet, which is 
available without this bridging project. 

Mr. Coz. But you do recognize that it has been talked of build- 
ing a bridge to extend the runway? 

General WasHBouRNE. Yes, sir; but not by us. I will put it this 

way: 
We don’t like to pick a site, ever, in the jet age, in which we don’t 
have the physical capability, if it ever came to that, in the future, of 
doing an expansion, or even building a second runway. But in our 
present planning for this site, and the others, it does not include 
bridging these streams or building this second runway. 

Yay hay How much do you estimate it would cost to provide at 
Point au Roche the housing and other things you say the $72 million 
does not include, but which you would have if you had the Plattsburg 
site? 

General WasHBouRNE. Well, sir, the estimate we gave you is the 
standard development of the same pattern of construction at all three 
sites. At Plattsburg Barracks we have the deduct, I will call it, of 
the $7,225,000 which we consider the replacement value of the things 
there that we can use, and that is the only place, really, where you 
get a substantial advantage for the Army post over Port au Roche or 
the municipal airport, which is in using the old Army post and the 
facilities there. 

Mr. Cote. Well, is it fair to contrast the cost of $72 million for one 
place as against $73 million in another, and in each instance you will 
have substantially the same kind of a base? 

General WasHBouRNeE. Well, sir, the comparative cost is, allowing 
for the value of the Army post, and facilities on it, we have $72 million 
for Point au Roche, $71 million for the municipal airport, and $66 
million for the Plattsburg Barracks site. 

Mr. Cour. That is allowing $7 million for the 

General Wasnpourne. That is allowing a $7 million credit for the 
Army post, that is right; yes, sir. 

Secretary TatBorr. Mr. Cole 

Mr. CunniInGHAM. Just a moment, please. Have you finished Mr. 
Cole? 

Mr. Cote. Well, I will be willing to yield to anybody. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. May I first point out something that I have 
before me. It is classified. It says, ‘“‘ Restricted, security information.” 

I assume it was prepared by your Department. It gives a break- 
down of the cost of the Plattsburg Barracks site, the municipal- 
airport site, and Point au Roche site. 
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Now, it shows the difference. It shows here that the municipal- 
airport site would cost $4,710,000 more than the Plattsburg site, and 
the Point au Roche site $6 million odd more. There is that much 
difference. 

Now, in arriving at that, it takes into consideration first the total 
cost of the Plattsburg Barracks site, which is $73,437,000, the munici- 
pal-airport site, $70,922,000; and the Point au Roche, $72,275,000. 

Then it says: 


Savings due to use of existing barracks facilities at Plattsburg would be $7,- 
225,000, which.reduces that total of $66,212,000 as against $70,922,000 and 
$72,275,000. 

Are those figures correct? 

General WasHBourNn?. Yes, sir; as, far as we can tell. This was a 
somewhat hurried office study made to enable us to meet with this 
committee. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. How, assuming those are correct, General—— 

General Wasusourne. They are pretty good. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. If the land at the other two sites, Point au 
Roche and municipal airport, is much better from the standpoint of 
being level compared with Plattsburg, in the long run wouldn’t that 
difference be more than made up? 

General WasHpourne. Well, adding the two items together of 
land and clearing and grubbing and cut and fill, that would give us a 
figure at Plattsburg Barracks of $3,928,000. At the municipal air- 
port it would be $1,770,000; and at Point au Roche, it would be 
$3,075,000. 

Mr, CunNINGHAM. Now, I have one more question: 

At this Camp Drum site, there are no figures on it. I heard it said 
this morning I think by the Secretary or some of you gentlemen that 
that it was about 250 miles from Plattsburg. I have never been 

General WasHpourne. Mr. Cole has corrected us on that. 

Mr. CunntncHam. How is that? 

General WasHpourne. Mr. Cole has corrected us on that distance. 

Mr. Cote. I would estimate 150, something like that. 1 will go 
and try to find out. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. I think we should know that. 

Also, is it not true that the Government owns all the 100,000 acres 
at the Drum site right now, and it is a very level piece of ground? 

General WasHsournr. The Government does own 

Mr. Cunnineuam. The Army owns it. 

General WAsHBouRNE. Does own the Pine Camp Military Reser- 
vation. I have no doubt that your figures of the approximate size of 
that reservation are right. The Army has that as a military exercise 
camp, and the National Guard 

Mr. Cunnincuam. In fact, it was using it very little, except when 
the National Guard goes into encampment in the summer. 

General WasHBourNeE. Last summer the Army announced plans 
for reducing its activities at Camp Drum and Pine Camp very much, 
and on that basis we approached the Army and asked them if it meant 
that they were willing to let the Air Force take over that reservation 
and develop it into a bomber base, such as the one at Plattsburg. 

Mr. CunnincHAM. What was the answer? 
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General WasHBournge. The Army said they were not willing, 
because they had continued use for Pine Camp and that they were 
not. in a position to turn it over to the Air Force. 

We then checked with the Army people to see if we could build an 
air base on part of the land, and let them continue to use the rest of it. 

In making our layout of the necessary bomber base on the Camp 
Drum property, we found that we had to practically eliminate all 
the Army activities and relocate most of their facilities in order to 
put the bomber base in. They were definitely not willing to make 
such an agreement, and they said ‘Besides, we still want it, and we 
may need it overnight, and you better forget it.”’ 

That is the way it stands as of now. 

Mr. Coie, When was that done? 

General WasHBOURNE. How is that, sir? 

Mr. Coie. When was that discussion? 

General WasHBoURNE. It was a continuing matter, Mr. Cole, from 
about June on through late fall. 

Mr. Last year? 

General WasHBOURNE. Yes, sir. I think the final answer 

Mr. Core. Hadn’t it been announced that the Army had aban- 
doned Drum? 

General WasHBouRNE. Well, sir, there the announcement was, as I 
remember it, that they were curtailing their activities, but they did 
not abandon the station; no, sir. 

Mr. Coxe. And never have indicated an intention of abandoning it, 
so far as you know. 

General WasHBourNeE. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. If the Army could tell you now that you could 
have it, what would be your attitude? 

General WasHpourNE. We would prefer to go ahead with Platts- 
burg, because there is no apparent saving that I am aware of in doing 
this job at Camp Drum, and we have the time element in our favor at 
Plattsburg. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Is there anything to this: the fact that Platts- 
burg was used as an officer-training camp as far back as World War I? 
I don’t know what it has been used for since. 

General WAsHBOURNE. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. CunNnINGHAM. That there is a publicity value to it, as affect- 
ing you, and you want to locate it there for that reason? 

General WasHBourNE. There is no value in any publicity value 
that it might have received as a result of the World War I use as a 
training camp; no, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. It was used before World War I. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. It was a very famous camp prior to World War I. 

General WasHBourNeE. It was a garrison for a Regular Army regi- 
ment for probably 50 years before World War I. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, let me ask you two questions: 

The Government gave the property, Plattsburg, back to the State 
of New York. 

General WasHBOURNE. Yes, sir; on disposal action. 

Mr. Vinson. On disposal. Then the State of New York spent 
some $500,000 or $1 million down there to build a college? 
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Secretary TaLsorr. They say they spent $1.1 million. 

Mr. Vinson. $1.1 million. 

Now, we must pay them back. How much do you say they are 
wanting for it? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I think we can get it for $400,000. 

Mr. Vinson. And no fee has been passed between the State of New 
York and the Air Force? 

Secretary Tatzorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And no money has been spent by the Air Force except 
probably engineering fees? 

General WasHpourne. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, I want you to show me any establishment where 
it has been built for two bomber wings, about four or five thousand 
— where we have spent anywhere in the neighborhood of $70 
million. 

General WasHBourNE. Mr. Vinson, we have not spent that kind 
of money at any of our two-wing bases that we are building in this 
expansion program. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, wait 1 minute. Now, just tell me how many 
new two-wing bases have we authorized, bomber type? 

Where are they? 

General WasHpourne. About six. 

oe Vinson. All right. Just name 1 or 2 of them. Where are 
they? 

General WasHrourNeE. Abilene Municipal Airport in Texas. 

Mr. Vinson. How much did we spend there? We had that up 
yesterday. 

General WasHBouRNE. We have not spent any there yet. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. How much have we authorized and how 
much has been appropriated? 

General WasHBpourNE. There is $23 million authorized, and there 
is about $15 million appropriated. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. That makes around about $40 million 
is about what all of taese two-wing bases have been running. 

General WasHpourne. Up to now, Mr. Vinson. That is the point 
that I would like to make right here, if I might. We felt that this 
estimate should be made on the development of the three sites to 
reasonable completion, because the people who wanted to keep the 
college here say something like this: 

This barracks may be of considerable proportion in a small development of the 
minimum facilities, but when you go up against the ultimate development of these 
sites, it isn’t a very big portion. 

Se we have given you the development figure of carrying out the 
requirements for a 2-wing base, at all 3 sites. 

Mr. Vinson. We appropriated $23 million last year, and you are 
asking for $11 million now. That is about what the average cost of a 
two-wing bomber group, maintaining four or five thousand personnel. 

General WasuBourNng. In the first two phases, Mr. Vinson; ves. 

But now you take Abilene, with $38 million, in last year’s bill, and 
this, asa total. Weare carrying a figure of $69 million as the ultimate 
requirement for Abilene. 

Now, I grant you that we may not get to such figures for a long, 
long time, but that is the kind of book value that those facilities would 
amount to. 
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Mr. Vinson. Well, on 143 wings you are making your estimate 
now. You are not making your estimates just on 120 wings, in your 
building program. It is built on 143 wings. 

General WasHBouRNE. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Exactly. 

General WasuBourNne. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. And even with 143 wings, this construction there is 
the most expensive one anywhere in the whole country. 

General WasHBourNE. At Plattsburg, you mean, sir? 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. 

General WasHBOURNE. We will have, I wouldn’t call it a low-cost 
area, by any means. It is a little above average because all of the 
New England construction is somewhat above the national average. 

Mr. Bares. How long has New York been in New England? 

General WAsHBOURNE. How is that, sir? 

Mr. Bates. We don’t admit New York in New England. 

General WasHBouURNE. | stand corrected, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. CunninGHam. They are sorry they don’t have it. 

Secretary TatBorr. Mr. Vinson, the most expensive installation we 
have at the present is McDill, | think—isn’t it? 

General WasHBouURNE. Well, it is not the most expensive, Mr. 
Secretary, but for tactical use we put $73 million into MeDill. It is 
a two-wing base. It is certainly a lot further along than these. 

Mr. Vinson. How come the Department didn’t go ahead and 
acquire the fee after we authorized it, last year? 

General WAsHBouRNE. At Plattsburg, sir? 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. 

General WasHBoURNE. Well, we have been trying all this time. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, you had the money; did you not? 

General WasHBOURNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. The money has been cleared by Mr. McNeil and 
everybody to acquire; hasn’t it? 

General WASHBOURNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Why haven’t you gone ahead and acquired what we 
authorized last year, which was 400 acres, and pay the State of New 
York and get the Government in full possession of the property? 

General WAsHBOURNE. We didn’t feel we could go ahead and take 
the property from the State of New York until the Congress and the 
committees had cleared the rest of the acquisition, because we didn’t 
want the Army post if we couldn’t develop the Air Force. 

Mr. Vinson. I see. 

General WAsHBOURNE. So it was tied together. 

Mr. Vinson. And that is what you had here the other day? 

General WASHBOURNE. Yes, sir; it was tied together. We don’t 
want the Army post back until we can build the base there. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Mr. Secretary, have you examined this per- 
sonally? 

Secretary TaLBorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And your recommendation is that we adhere to what 
we previously did in establishing this two-wing group at Plattsburg. 

Secretary TaLtBorr. Very emphatically. 

Mr. Vinson, Do you know any other place where it can be located 
and where we could substitute in place of Piattsburg and let the college 
run at the same time? 
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Secretary Tatsorr. Not advantageously, sir; no. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, during the last few days we have run into 
many circumstances and particularly in reference to World War II 
bases, where we find we have no room for expansion. There is no 
sense of me repeating what Mr. Gavin has said to you so effectively 
so Many times. 

Now, you say in your present planning you don’t propose to build 
this bridge, in response to the query from Mr. Cole. 

Do I understand that you have no room for expansion beyond your 
present plans unless you have to build a runway over a river? 

Secretary Tatsorr. May I answer that? We have the one north- 
east-southwest runway, which is all we think we can possibly need 
in there. If we had to put in a cross-wind runway, then we would 
have to bridge it. But with 90 some percent of our winds, under, I 
don’t know what, 92 or 93 percent conditions, we can use that runway. 

Mr. Bares. Well, does the committee understand, then, that you 
do not intend 

Secretary Tatsorr. I don’t think we will ever build the other 
runway. 

Mr. Batrs. We have had many projects up here, Mr. Secretary, 
for the acquisition of land after the base has ey established. We 
ot one at Carswell today. We are paying around $7,000 an acre for 
and that you could have gotten for half the price a year ago, and 
considerably less before that. 

Now, do you have any room for expansion around this base? 

General WasHBOURNE. Yes, sir; we can take that runway up to 
over 12,500 feet with no difficulty, under the plan we are acquiring 
now. 

Mr. Barns. That is your present plan. 

General WasHnourne. That is right; without any bridging. 
Now, this business of building 15,000- or 18,000-foot runways for jet 
bombers is about over. We don’t have to do that any more because 
the performance of these jet bombers is better than we had expected. 
So we don’t expect to build any runways in excess of this 12,500 feet. 

Mr. Barus. Well, on the other hand, you didn’t expect to do that 
4 or 5 years ago, but a year ago or 2 years ago, at Casa Blanca and 
the rest of those bases in French Morocco, you went up to 15,000. 

General WasHpouRNe. We went to 14 at Benguerir because of the 
excessively high temperatures there for jets. But in this country 
where we have favorable temperatures and favorable altitudes, that 
is — runway for any forseeable airplane that we are going to 
build. 

Mr. Bares. Foreseeable, but nobody knows what your technological 
advances are going to be, and what direction they are going to go. 

General WasHBourNer. That is the point, Mr. Bates, that we 
would like to make. The site ought to be physically capable if the 
circumstances justified expansion. That is our principle, and I think 
it is a good one. 

Mr. Bares. This is the point I am trying to make: In the event, 
as has happened before, you have to acquire more space for more 
runways, what do we have to do? Do we have to bridge this river? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; if we took that runway on out an 
indefinite length we would have to bridge this little river called 
Salmon River. 
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Mr. Bares. You can’t go in the other direction? 

General WasHpourNe. No, sir; we can’t. It is not practical. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I make this observation 
and then I won’t have any more to say: It looks like to me we are 
just up against it. Last year we went through all of this hearing. 
Here is the long hearing. Mr. Cole was there, and a great many 
other people testified. My recollection was that we sent somebody 
up there to look it over. I may be in error over that. Mr. Kilday 
presided, and we had a hearing, and the committee reached the 
decision to establish it at Plattsburg, to acquire the property back 
from the State of New York and pay the State of New York for the 
property. 

Then they come in here and—a few days ago—and wanted to buy 
4,387 acres of ground at a cost of $2,480,000, which is on an average of 
$95 an acre. 

Now, I haven’t heard the witness testify or any members testify 
where we can locate this. The Department says it should be put at 
Plattsburg. Now, the burden is on us, if we are questioning the loca- 
tion, to show where it should go. 

Unless we can do that, it looks like we have to follow tne advice 
and judgment of the Department. Of course, there is no need of 
establishing the base unless we acquire some land. It looks like to 
me we ought to go ahead, and say that the committee and the Congress 
reached the right decision when we passed the law, and it was signed 
by the President appropriating $23 million at Plattsburg, being the 
proper place. 

Now, we ought to go ahead and give them the land to expand it, 
to carry out the use that they had in mind when Congress established 
it. 

Mr. CunniInGHAM. Any other members of the committee have any 
questions? 

Mr. Newson. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; I have 1 or 2. 

Reviewing these figures, in making a comparison of the cost be- 
tween the 3 sites, you have itemized a number of different items, [ 
believe you call them unbalanced items—and then you have a figure 
of $68 million for construction items apparently common to all 3 sites; 
is that right? 

General WasHBOURNE. Yes, sir; that is substantially correct, Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, for purposes of simple comparison, you 
have assumed that you would build identical facilities at each site? 

General WAsHBOURNE. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you have subtracted your estimated value of 
$7.2 million of the buildings now at Plattsburg. 

General WAsHBouRNE. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand that your $68 million figure would 
include facilities that are directly comparable to those at Plattsburg 
which you value at $7.2 million? 

General WasHBourNeE. Well, if I understand your question, Mr. 
Hardy, they are not directly comparable, but they are the same type 
of things that we will have to build if we don’t use those. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the reason I am raising that point is: You indi- 
cated a while ago that you would not build as many of those facilities 
on the other sites if you selected one of them. 
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General WAsHsourNr. What I meant was this, Mr. Hardy: That 
it would be a long time before we could get the money to build up to 
the standard that would be provided by using these here. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, what would be the cost—presumably you must 
have it somewhere—of constructing on the other sites those facilities 
which are now at Plattsburg, and which you value at $7.2 million? 

Secretary TaLBorr. You couldn’t build them for double the price. 

Mr. Harpy. That is, if you build them like they are at Plattsburg. 

Secretary Tatsorr. You couldn’t build them for $20 million. 
They have a most beautiful barracks. I don’t know whether any of 
you gentlemen have seen them. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know whether you have many places, now, 
Mr. Secretary, that you are building them comparable to that. 

I hope you don’t. 

Secretary TaLsorr. We don’t build any like them. 

Mr. Harpy. They are sort of built along the lines like West Point. 

Secretary Surely. 

Mr. Harpy. And some of the things they propose at West Point 
for current construction are not exactly in keeping with my ideas as 
to what they might do. And you would not build that type of barracks 
somewhere else. But I am trying to think now of a comparison with 
the type of facility which you would build. 

General WASHBOURNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. To serve the same purpose. 

General WAsHBourRNE. I| have those figures here, I believe, that 
will answer your question. 

We take the inventory of the structures that we can use there, and 
price it out at $7,454,000. That is pretty close to the $7,203,000 that 
has been previously used. Then we add the value of the utilities 
that are connected up there. Then we use the 15-percent cost factor 
for the New England-New York area, which is higher than the national 
average. And then we put on our contingencies that we usually put 
in our estimates for Corps of Engineers contract work, and of course 
you have to add the 9-percent for Government cost, which is a fairly 
standard overcharge on our construction, and then we price in the 
value of the land that the State of New York is transferring back to 
us, and take the rehabilitation cost out, and arrive at what we think 
is the replacement figure of about 

Mr. Harpy. General, you lost me a long time ago. But that is all 
right. 

General WAsHBOURNE. $11 million. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I give up and let somebody else ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I think Mr. Nelson has a question. 

Mr. Nexson. Mr. Secretary, or General, you are only building one 
runway at Plattsburg? 

General Wasupourne. That is right. 

Mr. Newson. Has the advent of jets obviated the necessity of two 
runways to take advantage of the wind? 

General WasHpourRNeE. No, sir. 

Mr. Nextson. Then why are you only building one runway at 
Plattsburg? 

Secretary Tatsorr. We are only building one runway at most of 
these big bases, sir. We are only contemplating one runway at 
Portsmouth, 
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Mr. Netson. Well, is that because the advent of jets has eliminated 
the necessity? A jet can land cross wind? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Well, we can get out in a cross wind in a jet 
that you can’t do with anything else, with the power we have. 

Mr. Netson. Well, can you get in? 

Secretary TauBorr. Yes, sir; sure. 

General WAsHBOURNE. It is not good, Mr. Nelson, but when we 
get up around 90 percent, anywhere just short of 90 or well over 90, 
one runway does us very well. There are times when we ought to 
stand down for safety’s sake with a very adverse wind, but that is a 
rare situation. 

Mr. Netson. You mean the prevailing wind at Plattsburg is always 
from the northeast or southwest? 

General WasHBourNE. No, sir. The runway that we are laying in 
there is generally northwesterly. I believe the Secretary was looking 
at the map reversed. 

General Weikert. Northwest-southeast. 

Mr. Netson. Even during the winter it is always in that direction? 

General WasHpourNne. It is not always in that direction, no, sir, 
but the coverage, the percent of coverage the year around is about 90, 
on that runway. 

Mr. Netson. So you are certain you would never have to build 
another runway at Plattsburg? 

General WasnpourNe. That is right. 

Secretary Tautsorr. In the foreseeable future, we are not. 

Mr. Netson. Well, if you did, have you available land for that 
runway? 

Secretary Yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Now, General, you said yesterday that there were 
12 factors that you considered in selecting a base for the Air Force, 
I believe. 

General WasHpourNe. Eleven, I believe I said, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Would you mind giving them to the committee? 

General WAsHBouURNE. I would be glad to. You want me to recite 
them now? 

Mr. Netson. I don’t believe we have time. Could you submit them 
to the committee? 

General Wasusourne. I could hand you that list; yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Now the basis of your 7.2 estimate; you have said, 
is replacement cost? 

General WasHBouRNE. That is a saving due to the use of existing 
barracks facilities. 

Mr. Netson. Well, is that based on replacement cost? 

General WasHBouRNE. No, sir; it isn’t. It is the real value of the 
facilities in place. As I just finished stating, if we considered a real- 
istic replacement cost under present prices and procedures that would 
be nearer $11 million than $7 million. 

Mr. Neuson. Well, how did you arrive at the present value, 
though? 

General Wasusourne. Those figures were basically—I will put 
it this way. The basic inventory of $7 million is a replacement cost 
for all practical purposes, yes. 

Mr. Nextson. Replacement cost minus depreciation? 
Secretary Tatsorr. Yes; I am sure. 
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General Wasupourne. Yes. No depreciation would be involved 
in that figure. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, how about minus alterations—if the gentleman 
would yield, alterations or modifications? 

Secretary Tatsorr. We estimate those will cost $1 million. 

Mr. Fore. That is included. 

Secretary Tatporr. It is included in the estimate. 

Mr. Harpy. The 7.4 would be reduced to 6.4. 

General WAsHBourRNE. That is right. On the other hand, you have 
to put in all of these pluses, and that brings that up again, Mr. Hardy, 
if = did replace them on new contract construction starting now. 

r. CUNNINGHAM. Go ahead, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Is that $1 million alteration cost allowed for in the 
comparable estimates you gave us on the three sites? 

General WasHpourNe. Yes, sir; it is; and that is in the hearings 
last year where these inventories are completely run out for the record. 

Mr. Netson. Now, is it true, General, that you have an airbase 
at Burlington, Vt.? 

General WAsHBOURNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. In which jets will fly? 

General WasHBourRNE. Jet fighters; yes. 

Mr. Netson. Do those jet fighters come into the flight pattern of 
the Plattsburg base? 

General WasHsourNe. There is no interference of the flight 
pattern. 

Mr. Netson. Do they fly into the flight pattern of Plattsburg? 

General Wasnnourne. There is a very small overlap of the flight 
patterns of the two stations. 

Mr. Ne son. Is it true that the New York Regional Air Space Sub- 
committee of the Air Coordinating Committee, reported: 

Unless the exact location of the Air Force base as proposed is mandatory to the 
accomplishment of SAC’s mission, it is recommended that a site removed from the 
Plattsburg-Burlington area be selected. 

General WasHpovurne. Have you that, Mr. Ferry? 

Secretary Tatnorr. The Air Space Committee, if this answers that 
question, winds up its recommendation, that— 
insofar as the utilization of the air space is concerned, the installation of the 
Air Force base in the vicinity of Plattsburg by the Department of the Air Force be 
approved. 

Mr. Neutson. They just say in the “vicinity of Plattsburg.” 

Secretary TaLrnorr. That is May 19, 1953. 

Mr. Netson. But it is the Air Force’s contention that the jets at 
Burlington will not in any way interfere with the operation of the 
Plattsburg Airbase; is that correct? 

General Wasupourne. That is right. 

Mr. CunnrincHam. Mr. Bates, have you a question? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. In these figures which we have here for au 
Roche, there is no figure in there for power lines, radio station or coal 
and water tower, although there is a figure to relocate these for 
Si lan How much would it cost to install these originally at au 

oche? 

General WasHBourNE. Well, the new facilities of that character 
that would go into au Roche, Mr. Bates, are in the $68 million standard 
pattern. 


Mr. Bares. Well—— 

General WasHpourNeE. These relocations at Plattsburg are actually 
deficiencies that we have to spend money to move. 

Mr. Bares. You say they are in the $68 million? 

General Weikrert. They are there now and they have to be moved 
because they are in the glide angle and, therefore, will have to be 
moved. They are a hazard. 

Mr. Bares. Then you are getting no credit whatsoever accounting- 
wise on these figures for them? 

General WeIkErT. The reason that they appear as an item in the 
case of Plattsburg, as I said before, is because they are a hazard and 
the hazard to flying must be removed. 

Mr. Barus. Well, you are going to demolish them, then. You are 
not going to accrue any value. At least you haven’t given yourself 
any credit for it under Plattsburg. 

Mr. Fore. They are commercial facilities, sir, that have no connec- 
tion with the operation of the air base at all. The coal tower, for 
example, belongs to the D. & H. Railroad. We wouldn’t need it in 
the base at all. We would rather not move it, but it is in the glide 
angle. 

Mr. Bares. I see. These have no reference to the base. 

General We1kert. That is right. No reference to the base. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Mr. Fisher hasn’t had a chance to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, I have been sufficiently confused about this 
without interjecting myself into it very much. There has been very 
little said about the housing. Of course, most of these men will be 
living off base; won’t they? 

General Weikert. No, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. Four or five thousand. Most of them will be on base, 
in any event? 

General Werkert. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. If there is any advantage in housing off the camp, if 
the station is located at Plattsburg, and would be true with the 
alternative proposals, does Plattsburg offer a better opportunity for 
housing for those who do not live on the base than would be true at 
the other bases that have been discussed? 

Secretary Yes, sir. 

General WasHBourne. Well, there wouldn’t be very much differ- 
ence in the municipal-airport site, but there is a substantial difference 
with reference to Point au Roche, 10 miles away. 

Mr. Fisuer. Oh, I see; the difference being about 10 miles? 

General WasHBourRNE. Roughly. 

Mr. Fisuer. Riding or commuting, that would be necessary. 

General WasHBourne. Of the three sites that we have been talk- 
ing about, yes, sir; that is the only one that is perceptibly different. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, it has been determined, from what I have lis- 
tened to here this morning, that this should be stationed in that gen- 
eral vicinity and not in some other part of the country. 

Secretary TaLsorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fisner. You have good reasons, security reasons, for having 
it located in that general area; is that correct? 

General WasHBourNe, That is correct. 
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oe Fisuer. Rather than out in the Middle West or somewhere 
else? 

General WasHBOURNE. Oh, we have to have a staging base in New 
England or in that general locality. 

Mr. Fisner. I see. And your conclusion from the studies you have 
made is that this would be as economical or more economical to 
activate and to operate than would be true with these alternative 
proposals? 

Secretary TatBorr. Yes. And may I make one other suggestion, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. May I interrupt 

Secretary TaLsorr. This will just take a second. 

In going into this thing, we have that housing to start with. Our 
engineers go in there. We have a great advantage in having those 
barracks on hand at this time, when we move in. We don’t have to 
put up temporary quarters or anything for anybody to live in. We 
have them. I am more enthusiastic about Plattsburg as a location 
than any location that I have seen. 

I think it is the most economical, the best picture we have in the 
way of an airbase. 

Mr. Fisner. You can make better use of existing facilities there 
than you could at the other places? 

Secretary TaLtsorr. Yes. And I will tell you something else that 
we must keep in mind, and you gentlemen must keep in mind. The 
environment in which you make these boys live is of vital importance 
to the espirit de corps of the Air Force and having these fellows want 
to be some place. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. It is apparent that we will have to recess or 
adjourn until tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock. But let the reporter 
and the counsel go to the other committee. However, there is no 
objection to members—— 

Mir. Vinson. We have to go, too. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. If any members of the committee want to stay 
here and discuss it informally. 

Mr. Vinson. Here are the witnesses. We have no witnesses for 
the full committee. 

lg acca We will recess until tomorrow morning at 9 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 10:05 a.m. Thursday, July 23, 1953, they adjourned 
to Friday, July 24, 1953, at 9 a. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m.) 

Mr. CunniInGHAM. The committee will be in order. 

Since this was a recessed hearing this morning, it is not necessary 
to have more than one present. 

Mr. Secretary, I hardly know where to start. I am bothered by a 
few questions on these matters. As I understood the testimony this 
morning, Plattsburg Field is almost surrounded by the city; is that 
correct? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir. The barracks are enclosed in the 
city. The field is out away from the city. There is no city on the 
other side, on any side, except one side of the field. The city is not 
even close there. 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. Now, we have a situation, another matter that 
has not yet been determined by this committee, down in Texas, where 
a lot more land is requested, and the price of it is very high, several 
times what it was when we first went in there. I can understand that 
we could not anticipate the future, that the aircraft would be of such 
a nature that it would require more land for longer and better runways. 
That has happened, of course, all over the country. 

But what disturbs me, and about the only thing now that does 
disturb me about Plattsburg, is, supposing in the next few years our 
aircraft again develop clear beyond anything we think of now, so that 
we will need much larger airfields; is it not going to be terribly expen- 
sive to expand Plattsburg? 

Out where it is flat, wide open country, would it not be an easier 
problem to solve and better for the country? 

General Wrrkert. May I auswer the question, sir? 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Yes. If you have the answer, I would be glad 
to get it. 

General Weikert. Locating these SAC units at Plattsburg was 
done for strategic reasons. We wanted a medium bomber base in 
New England as well as a heavy bomber base. The heavy bomber 
base, as you know, is at Limestone, and for the medium bomber base 
they picked Plattsburg. 

Now, if you put it in Illinois, where it is flat, or down in Texas 
where it is flat, it would not have the strategic value. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Let me get something straight, now. We are 
not thinking of going to Llinois or Texas, or those areas. But the 
question that is before this committee is, as 1 understand it, whether 
or not it should be Plattsburg, municipal airport, Point au Roche, or 
Drum. Now, I think any of those, as far as the defense of America, 
would be just as strategically located, as well as Plattsburg; would 
it not? 

General Werkert. That is correct, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Now, are we not resolved down to this point: 
which of those sites would be the most economical, the most serviceable 
and the best all around? Is that not your understanding, Mr. 
Kelleher? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. That is the only question before the committee. 

General Werkerr. In studying those three sites—we gave you a 
spread sheet this morning on the cost of it—it shows that the three 
of them—— 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Is that this sheet that I had yesterday? 

General Weikert. Yes, sir. It shows there that if you do not 
consider the facilities that are there now, they are all about the same, 
as you will note, they run about $70 million. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I cannot see much difference as far as the cost 
is concerned. 

General We1xert. Then you add to that, at the site that we picked, 
the facilities that are already at Plattsburg Barracks, and that is 
where you gain, and that is why we picked that particular place. 

Mr. CunninGuam. You gained $6 million in one, formerly—— 

Secretary Tatzorr. But that is not the chairman’s question at all, 
General. He wanted to know, if we have to extend these runways 
and make them 15,000- or 20,000-foot runways, what trouble are we 
up against? 
26066—53—No., 
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Mr. Cunninauam. I am looking at the future. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is the conception that he has. 

Now, let me answer that just a second. We can, at the northwest 
end of that runway, go on for another 2 miles if we wanted to buy 
the property. There is nothing to interfere with it. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Would you have to cross a river by doing it? 

Secretary TaLnorr. No, sir. That property would have to be 
bought of, course. But we can go straight on with the extension of 
that runway. 

Mr. Kewiener. For 10,000 more feet, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think, as I remember it, there was a lot of 
room—do you remember where we crossed at the road? 

General Weikerr. Yes, sir. But we can go about 1,500 more feet. 

Secretary TaLBorr. 1,500 more feet. Is thai all you can go there? 

General Wrikert. To the river. 

Secretary TaLsorr. There is a river in there? 

General Werkerr. Yes. 

Secretary TaLsorr. But if this is for medium bombers 

Mr. CunnincHam. Yes. But might the situation not develop 
where for medium bombers, even, you would need still more, because 
medium bombers might increase in size? What is a medium bomber 
today might not be a medium bomber in 5 years. 

Secretary TaLtnorr. Mr. Cunningham, I have looked over every- 
thing that we have projected through 1960, everything that is on the 
drawing board or conceived, and there is nothing in the next 7 years 
of our conceptions that needs over 10,000 feet. 

Mr. Keviener. As a matter of fact, runways are going down rather 
than up for the most part; are they not? 

Secretary Tatsorr. | think we oe to go down with our runways 
rather than up. 

Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Keviener. A base of this kind, as I understand, is built in 
four phases. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the question I have in mind. 

Mr. Ke.iener. What is that? 

Mr. Harpy. You have my question. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ke.iener. Could you give, not the relative cost, but the com- 
parative cost, for phases 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the three sites? My point 
in asking the question is that I would visualize that a number of the 
facilities there at Plattsburg appear at either phase 3 or phase 4. 
Those that appear in phase 4 might conceivably never be built, since 
I imagine many of these bases, at least for many years, will not get 
into their fourth phase. So a true comparison is a phase comparison 
and not an ultimate cost comparison, if I understand the situation. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes. 

General Werkert. Mr. Fore, do you have that information? 

Mr. Fors. Yes, sir; I think I can answer it in a general way. Some 
of the last things which we would build would be some of the com- 
munity facilities, such as commissaries, libraries, possibly, and things 
of that sort. 

Mr. Harpy. Let us get a few more of them in there, because we 
want to see how this looks. 
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Mr. Fore. As the population of the base builds up, then we would 
add warehousing. We never build nearly the full required amount of 
warehousing intially. That is always the thing which is built up in 
increments later as the base population builds up. The population of 
this base would start with two phases, and as the population rises, 
those types of things which are in direct support of the population 
would be built. Barracks are a notable example of something that 
would phase in later as the population grows. 

Of course, now, starting from the other end, the most essential 
things are the runways, the aprons, the POL, and the maintenance. 

Mr. Ketuener. They would be necessary at any site, of course. 

Mr. Fore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ke.uener. Could you approximate, Mr. Fore, the amount of 
money that Plattsburg barracks represents for phases 4 and 3? 

Mr. Fore. I can approximate it; yes, sir. 

I should think sir, it would run on the order of $30 million, phase 1; 
$20 million, phase 2; $10 million, phase 3; and another $10 million, 
phase 4. 

Mr. Kevuener. I did not make my question clear. What is now 
Plattsburg that represents the phase 4 portion of the base? 

Secretary Tatsorr. The gymnasium is one, if I remember. 

Mr. Fore. That is right. 

Mr. Ke_iexer. How much of the $7 million? Fifty percent of it 
or 75 percent? 

Mr. Forn. No. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I do not think over 10 percent of it. 

Mr. Keiurner. Not over 10 percent of it? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would say that. I cannot think of anything 
in my hours there, and in that time I looked at everything and went 
into everything. 

Mr. Ketuener. In other words, 90 percent of what is in Plattsburg 
now would be built in the first 3 phases? 

General Werxkerr. I think it would be built in the first two phases. 

Mr. Keuuener. The first two phases? 

Secretary TaLnorr. Yes. 

Mr. Kevuener. That would include all of the family housing, then, 
in the first two phases? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Yes; well, as much as we built. This will not 
take care of all the family housing. This wil! be built up in the first 
phase. 

Mr. Kevtuener. If this were, we will say, at the Point au Roche 
site, in the first two phases, how many family quarters would you have 
built? 

Secretary Ta.sort. In the first two phases? 

Mr. Fors. I believe we would build five units, would we not, 
General Weikert? 

General Weikert. In answer to your question, there is no set 
rule for all bases. Take, for instance, in Limestone, where we were 
talking about a little while ago. There we got in 200 sets in phase 2. 

Mr. Kewiener. Of course, I do not think that Limestone is a 
comparable base. 

General We1kert. That is right. At the other sites, you will find 
at the end of phase 2, we have only built 5 sets of quarters for very 
key personnel, like the commanding officer, and so forth. 
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Mr. Harpy. At Limestone, he was afraid that if he did not get them 
built quickly, he could not get them; is that not the size of it? 

General Werkert. In Limestone there was not any place for families 
to live if quarters were not provided. 

Mr. Harpy. That is true. You did not have any community 
there to draw on. 

General Werkert. No community to draw on. 

Mr. Harpy. And that is absolutely correct. And that is the 
reason you would not move that wing up there, because you did not 
have everything you wanted, and you were afraid if you did not get 
them up there, you would not get your housing. 

Secretary Tatnorr. When I was up there, I found airmen driving 
26 miles morning and evening to go to some place to sleep. And that 
was 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. Kevtiener. I think it would be confusing to compare Limestone 
with Plattsburg, because I do not think they are similar. But I 
gather from what you have said, General, that on a comparative basis, 
a great deal more than 10 percent of Plattsburg is represented in the 
last 2 phases. 

Mr. Harpy. If you are through with that, I would like to pursue 
that a little bit further. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. As I understand it, you have your estimate for your 
first phase of $30 million. The requested authorization in the bill 
that is now pending before the committee is $10,700,000. That, then, 
would take care of only one-third of your first phase? 

General Weikert. | did not understand, Mr. Hardy, the amount 
that you said we already have. I think we now have $38 million 
authorized for Plattsburg, and the $10,700,000 is in addition to that. 

Mr. CunninGHaAM. $38 million? 

Mr. Harpy. So that would give you, then, $38 million, which 
would be a little more than your normal first phase? 

General Werkert. That should cover phase 1 and phase 2. 

Mr. Harpy. Phase | and phase 2. Then you are going to be con- 
siderably short of the estimate that Mr. Fore gave? 

General Werksurt. I would not say “complete,’’ but it will give us 
enough so that we can move the units in there and start our operation. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, one or two other questions in connection with 
soldiers at Plattsburg now. How much space have you already in 
existence in housing families? I am talking about airmen. 

General Weikert. One thousand, four hundred and eighty-five 
spaces available now at the Plattsburg base, for airmen. 

Mr. Harpy. How many family quarters would you say? 

General Wrikert. Mr. Fore tells me that there are 188 existing 
there now, and we determined that there will be 133 of those usable. 

Mr. Fore. They will all be usable, but they will make some of 
the smaller ones bigger, so that we end up with 133 instead of 188. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, that is one of the interesting points that I 
-wanted to get into a little. I noticed that there was quite a number, 
I believe 70 and some, 1 bedroom. Presumably you would propose 
to change those and make them 2- or 3-bedroom units; is that right? 
a7 Fore. Yes, sir. Not all of them, sir, but a goodly portion of 
them. 
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Mr. Harpy. Now, you are going to have a total of 5,000 military 
personnel. How many officers will you have there? Five hundred? 

Mr. Fore. About 550. 

Mr. Harpy. Five hundred and fifty. What is your normal require- 
ment in your officer personnel as between 1-, 2-, and 3-bedroom family 
accommodations? 

Mr. Fore. I cannot answer that precisely, sir, but I think that we 
certainly would want to get as many 3-room apartments as we could; 
we would not want any less than 3 rooms. 

Mr. Harpy. You would not want any less than three rooms? 

ge Werkert. We would prefer to have them as big as we 
could. 

Mr. Harpy. I can understand that. It is nice. 

General Werkert. Housing is the only like situation. We used to 
think we needed all three-bedroom. Now we build 10 percent 1- 
bedroom, 20 percent 2-bedroom, and 70 percent 3-bedroom. 

Mr. Harpy. That is just exactly the point I was getting at. Actu- 
ally, out of the 550 officers, you will have a considerable number that 
will be bachelors. 

General Werkert. Fifteen percent, we figure. 

Mr. Harpy. Fifteen percent. So we will say 75 or 80 there, and 
you will have another 50 that will require only 1 bed room, according 
to your statement? 

General WeikeErt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And you have there now seventy-five 1-bedroom 
units, and you propose to change those into 2- or 3-bedroom. I am 
just wondering whether it makes any sense to do your remodeling 
that vou are talking about if eventually you are going to have to build 
some one-bedroom. 

Secretary TaLtnorr. We will have to balance that out. You are 
right, Mr. Hardy. That ought to be studied. I do not know which 
way we will go on it. 

Mr. Harpy. It does not make any sense—— 

Secretary Tatsorr. I will tell you, we have not had any chance to 
get in there. The college just moved out, and we could not go in 
and make a thorough inspection of exactly what we can do. They 
have up a lot of beaverboard partitions and plywood partitions in 
there, and we just do not know how that will work out. 

Mr. Harpy. In keeping with your phases, what is your normal 
expectation with respect to the barracks included in your first phase? 
What percentage? 

Mr. Fore. I think that the best source of information on that is 
what is in the bill, the $28 million bill, that there is a line item for the 
barracks in there. That, plus the barracks that we have, will give us 
the amount of barracks which are in the first phase. 

General Werkert. You do not have that there? 

Mr. Fore. I do not have that quantity here. There are a small 
number of barracks. 

Mr. Harpy. There is one item of barracks in this bill that is 
currently before the committee for about 600 men, or 594. 

Mr. Fors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And you already have spaces for 1,485. I am just 
trying to get a picture of this thing. I am wondering, following 
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through what Mr. Kelleher was talking about. I was trying to figure, 
if I could, what you had there in the way of facilities that are now 
ready to move into, and what would actually be your community 
facilities there, which would normally fall in your fourth phase, 
which you sometimes do not get to. You see, you have that to start 
with. So you will not be as concerned about the fourth phase. 

General Werxert. The barracks, I do not think that you could 
consider that in the fourth phase. Many of the quarters, I think 
probably they could be, considered in a phase other than 1 and 2, 
and possibly some of the recreational facilities. And if we were to 
add that up, I imagine it would come to more than 10 percent, which 
was the figure given to you just a little while ago. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I understood from one of the people representing 
the city of Plattsburg that if the Ayr Force took this place over, it 
would not need to build any additional family quarters because there 
og be plenty of them available in the city to rent on a reasonable 

asis. 

Secretary TaLtsorr. The minute that that develops, we certainly 
are not going to build them. 

General Werkert. I believe there is no request for any family 
housing at this time for Plattsburg. 

Mr. CunninGuHam. I believe, Mr. Secretary, that brings us down to 
the issues. I think we are a little afield of what our purpose is here. 
To begin with, I think you gentlemen were under a little misapprehen- 
sion when we started. Particularly from a remark that you made 
before the rollcall this afternoon, there is no question but what some 
place in this area for the security of America will be approved by this 
subcommittee. That is my understanding of it, and that is our ju- 
risdiction. Therefore, we narrow it down to just 4 things to determine: 
Which of the 4 fields, Plattsburg, Municipal Airport, Point au Roche 
or Camp Drum, is the best. And I wonder if we could not start in on 
more or less of a process of elimination to get somewhere. 

Let us therefore take, for instance, Camp Drum. It is the farthest 
away. Why would that not be a satisfactory field, if you have reasons 
to present against it? 

Now, before starting in on that, I happened to talk with an officer 
of the New York State National Guard this afternoon, and I asked 
him if he knew anything about it. He said, yes; he knew all about it. 
And he said it is not being used at all now, and he had other informa- 
tion that the Army is, in substance, abandoning it. 

I said, ‘‘Won’t they need to keep this for the annual encampment 
of the New York National Guard?” 

He said, “No. There are plenty of other places that the National 
Guard can go.” 

Now, there are something like 103,000 acres there already owned by 
the Government, probably some buildings on it. If the 160 miles from 
Plattsburg is not too far away, why should we not give consideration 
to that in this hearing, to determine whether or not it is any better 
than the other three places? What we are concerned about is, Is there 
a better location than Plattsburg for what we are going to approve? 
I think that is what this committee wants. Is that not the under- 
standing? 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 


Mr. CunninGauam. Let us go back, then, to Drum. Just what are 
the objections to Drum? 

Secretary Tatsorr. In the first place, you have a lot more distance. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Distance from where? 

Secretary Tatzorr. From your strategic base that you want. A 
strategic base, you want where you can reach it. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I thought you said a while ago that any one of 
these would be within the area of the country for strategic purposes. 

Secretary Ta.rorr. I did not say that about Drum. I was talk- 
ing about the other three. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Would 160 miles away from Plattsburg be dis- 
advantageous to the security of the country? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think so; yes. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Why? 

Secretary Tatsorr. There was a great difference of opinion with 
General LeMay and his group in the 58-mile difference between 
Plattsburg and Portsmouth. Then he finally said that 58 miles was 
not serious enough to object to. If your mission is a round trip, on 
your round-trip mission you add 328 miles. 

Mr. CunnincHAM. You mean to tell me there are only 328 miles 
difference between Plattsburg and Portsmouth? 

General Weikert. To the target. 

Secretary Tatsorr. London, England. We measured that dis- 
tance, and got that accurately. 

Mr. CunninGuam. I see. 

What other objections do you have to Drum? 

General Werkert. First of all, when the article appeared in the 
paper last fall that the Army was giving up Camp Drum near Water- 
town, N. Y., the Air Force immediately contacted the Army and 
asked them if that was true, and whether they would be willing to 
turn it over to the Air Force. They answered our request to the 
effect that they were not giving it up completely, and were not willing 
to turn it over to the Air Force for their use because they still had 
need for it. I do not have that piece of paper here with me. But 
we have that in our office. 

Mr. Vinson. If they will not turn it over to you, that eliminates it. 

General Weikert. That eliminates it. 

Mr. Vinson. Certainly. 

Mr. Kevuiener. Actually, the situation at Drum has changed, I 
believe, since then. There was to be a 3 or 4 months’ use by the 
Army last year, and I understand that there is going to be no use 
whatsoever at Drum as of 2 or 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. Vinson. Let me ask it this way: If the Army declares Drum 
surplus, would it be the proper place to start from scratch to build 
your two-wing strategic air base? 

General Werxert. It would mean first a delay of 9 to 12 months 
in time. Therefore, we would not have the facilities available when 
the airplanes and the trained people are ready to be deployed. 

Mr. Vinson. Would there not be some other place in the United 
States you could put them, or some other bases where you could put 
the wings during this 9 months’ delay? 

General We1rkert. There would not be. We are now using up all 
of that space for other delays in providing facilities. 
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Mr. Vrvson. Even if it is declared surplus, even if the Department 
of the Army gives it to you, it would cause a delay of 9 months and 
it would affect the men that are being trained and it would affect the 
planes that are being delivered, and you would have no place to put 
the men and no place to put the planes; is that it? 

General Werkert. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. And for that reason, even if it were given to you 
today, you would not recommend it? 

General Werkxert. That is correct. 

In addition to that, I think there would be little saving in money, 
because the ground over there is rolling as well as it is at Plattsburg. 
In addition to that, you would not have the community support from 
Watertown that you will get from Plattsburg. And for those reasons, 
we do not believe that it would be profitable or it would be wise to 
change our plans from Plattsburg to the Camp Drum area. 

Mr. CunnincHam. General, if the New York State National Guard 
has been using it for its annual encampment, there must be com- 
munity support. 

General Werxert. When an organization uses a place for maneu- 
vers or encampments, they do not require the community support that 
a permanent station requires. 

Mr. Ke.iener. Watertown is bigger than Plattsburg; is it not, 
General? 

General Wetkert. In looking into the amount of support that they 
could give us, it was not as much as Plattsburg could furnish. 

Mr. Vinson. My impression would be, Mr. Kelleher, that the larger 
the town, the less community support you get for one of these estab- 
lishments. 

Mr. Harpy. The general does not know what you mean by “com- 
munity support.” 

Mr. Vinson. What is the next one, Mr. Chairman? I think he 
makes a good objection for not going there, as far as | am concerned. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I| think for the record, probably, Mr. Vinson, 
we should have a litthke more. You have given the disadvantages to 
Drum. Now, what are the advantages of it? 

General Werkert. The advantage to Drum is that there was no 
objection filed by anyone in the community. The only objection was 
from the Army, who owned the land, and they said they could not 
turn it over to the Air Force. 

Mr. Cunninouam. Is there not a great advantage to Drum in the 
fact that you would have so many acres there, and for all time in the 
future, you would have no question about length of runways or 
expansion or anything? You would have it. It cost nothing. It 
belongs to the Government now. You do not have to buy the land. 
Is that not an advantage? 

General WerIkeErRT. The apparent advantage of being able to build 
runways there of any length is not true when you look at the contour 
of the ground. You have the same trouble in laying out a runway at 
Camp Drum as you do in laying out one at Plattsburg. 

Mr. CunnincHam. But you would not have to build any $1,500,000 
bridges. You would not have to do any blasting, or any great 
amount of excavating? 

General Werkert. There would be a great amount of excavating. 
There would be no bridges built either at Plattsburg or at Drum. 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. I understand that Drum is rolling land? 

General We1xert. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. CunnrncHam. Would you call it hilly or rolling? 

General Werkert. It is hilly, and it has streams in it. The 
present field that is there at Drum now used by the Army is bounded 
on three sides by a stream, and on the fourth side by the building area 
of Camp Drum. 

Mr. Cunninecuam. It is sort of like a medieval castle? You would 
have a moat around it. 

I want to see if there are any questions of Mr. Kelleher or Mr. 
Hardy on Drum. 

(No response.) 

Mr. CunnincHam. All right. Let us go to Point au Roche. 

General We1kert. Point au Roche is a very fine location. You 
have good approaches. It isa virgin site. 1 think it would be unwise 
to plan on using the facilities of the old Army barracks if you pick 
the Point au Roche area. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Could you use those barracks without negotia- 
ating with anyone? They are already on Government property; is 
that it? 

General Weikerr. They are; yes, sir. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. So you would not have to negotiate with the 
State of New York or anyone to get the use of them? 

General Weirkert. Now, wait a minute. The Plattsburg Barracks 
was turned over to the State of New York. The State of New York 
is now ready to turn it back to the Air Force. 

Mr. CunninGHam. But they want $1,000,000 or $1,500,000 for it. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I have gotten that down to $400,000. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. You are a pretty good trader. 1 congratulate 

ou. 
.- Mr. Vinson. Let me ask a question. How many acres would you 
take at Point au Roche? 

General Weikerr. It is 4,225 acres. 

Mr. Vinson. What is the estimated cost? 

General Wei1kertT. The estimated cost is $1,100,000. 

Mr. Vinson. And compare that with the estimated cost of the 
4,000 acres at Plattsburg. 

General We1kert. The cost at Plattsburg—first of all, there would 
be 4,387 acres at $1,550,000. 

Mr. Vinson. Then you save money by buying at Plattsburg; do 

you? 
7 General WerkrerT. The money for the land at Plattsburg is less 
than the money for the land at Point au Roche. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, what community center is adjacent to this area? 

General Wri1kertT. The nearest community center is the town of 
Plattsburg, and that is some 8, 9, or 10 miles away. 

Mr. Vinson. Then this Point au Roche is in the vicinity of Platts- 
burg also? 

General Werkert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And Plattsburg Barracks and Point au Roche are 
both in the same vicinity? So that eliminates your community interests 
that you raised against Camp Drum. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. The only difference would be a little transporta- 
tion for the personnel back and forth. 
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General We1rxert. It would be very impracticable to use the 
Plattsburg Barracks facilities if you had the base at Point au Roche. 

Mr. Vinson. Then you would have to start from scratch? 

General Werkert. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Allright. Now, if you start from scratch, what would 
it cost?) What do you estimate? $73 million? 

General Werkert. That was $72,200,000. 

Mr. Vinson. And to take over the Plattsburg Barracks and build 
it up like you want it, and build a runway, it would cost to you how 
many million? 

General Werkert. We have here that the value of the existing 
facilities is $7,225,000. 

Mr. Vinson. No. I mean your total. 

Secretary TaLsorr. The saving? $66,000,000; is it not? 

Mr. Vinson. $66,000,000. 

Secretary TautBorr. $66,000,000 against $72,000,000, Mr. Cunning- 
ham. That is the final. 

Mr. CunnrINnGHAM. So it would be a saving of $6,000,000? 

Secretary TaLsorr. That is the alternate. 

Mr. Vinson. At Point au Roche, you have to start from scratch? 

General Werkert. Right. 

Mr. Vinson. To finish it, it will cost you $73,000,000? 

General Werksrr. Right. 

Mr. Vinson. If you start at Plattsburg, you have some facilities to 
start there, and you add to the facilities there in addition to those 
some $60,000,000-some. So from the dollars and cents standpoint, 
cheaper. 

General Werkert. $6,000,000 cheaper. 

Mr. Vinson. $6,000,000 cheaper? 

General Werkert. Approximately. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, I am trying to balance the budget, and I do 
not want any of you members to get me out of that frame of mind. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. What about the terrain at Point au Roche? 
Is it any better than Plattsburg? 

General Werkxert. The terrain at Point au Roche is a very fine 
farm land, and it is farmed now as vegetable gardens. It is rich soil. 

Mr. CunnincGuam. Is it level? 

General Werkert. It is more level than that at Plattsburg. 

Mr. CunninGHam. More level than at Drum? 

General Werxert. More level than at Drum. It is the levelest 
spot of the four you have mentioned. 

Mr. CunninGuam. In other words, of the four units, if you do not 
wind up with Plattsburg, you would say that Point au Roche is the 
best alternate; is that right? 

General Werkert. Except if you will build all of the facilities at 
Point au Roche and not try to use the facilities at Plattsburg Barracks. 

Mr. Vinson. And eliminate the delay? 

General Weixerr. You will have the same delay if you go to 
Point au Roche as if you go to Camp Drum. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Wrrkert. You have 9 to 12 months’ delay. 

Mr. Vinson. Exactly. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Meee you have not done anything at Platts- 


burg, why would you have more delay at the other places? 
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General Werkert. Our plans for Plattsburg have been completely 
drawn, the master plan and the working drawings for the buildings, 
and the pavement. 

Mr. Cunninauam. You would have to do all that from scratch? 

General Weikerr. That would all have to be done from scratch. 

Mr. CunnincHam. And are you ready with your contractors or 
whoever do the work to start in at Plattsburg? 

General WeIKeErT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. And you say that would take 9 months’ delay 
to get that all in? 

General Werkert. At least nine. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. At least nine? 

General WeIKERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunnincHam. How soon would you be able to start at Platts- 
burg? 

General Werxert. We can start construction within 60 days after 
it is approved by the Congress. 

Mr. Vinson. If you get the land. 

General Werkrrt. Yes. 

Mr. CunnineHam. Are there any more questions on Point au 
Roche? 

General Weikerr. We can get the right of entry after we get the 
authority to buy the land, and we will go right ahead with our con- 
struction. 

Mr. CunnincHam. What about condemnation? Would you have 
to condemn any of that? 

General Weikert. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Fore. The engineers have told me that they expect to have to 
condemn nothing. 

Mr. Cunnineauam. Nothing at Plattsburg? 

Mr. Fors. That is so. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Would you have to condemn at Point au Roche? 

Mr. Fore. I cannot answer that, sir, except that we do know that 
there is considerable objection from the property owners in the Point 
au Roche area. They have been very vociferous. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. In other words, you might have to do that? 

Mr. Fors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. How long would it take to do that? That could 
all be done while the plans were being drawn? 

Mr. Fore. I cannot answer that question as to how long it would 
take. 

Mr. CunninGHaM. You know from experience how long it would 
take for the United States attorney in the area to get a condemnation 
suit through for you. 

General WerkeErt. I would assume a couple of months, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. A couple of months. 

Mr. Harpy. You would not be delayed at all if you had to go 
through condemnation, because you would go through that after the 
authorization and proceed to occupy the land. The only fellow that 
would be delayed by the condemnation would be the fellow who owns 
the land. It might take him a little while to get his money. 

General We1kert. Even so, Mr. Chairman, it would take a little 
while to go through the attorney’s office. 
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Mr. CunniNGHAM. It would take some months? 

General Werkerr. It would take a couple of months. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Secretary, have you examined these sites per- 
sonally? 

Secretary TatBorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Have you gone up there and looked them all 
over? 

Secretary Tausorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And you have examined all the files and all the data 
on all phases of this? 

Secretary Tausorvr. I feel that | am pretty conversant with it; yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Do you estimate that it will save $6 million to the 
Government to establish this 2-wing SAC facility at Plattsburg 
Barracks in preference to these other two places? 

Secretary Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Then you recommend to this committee that it be 
established at Plattsburg? 

Secretary Ta.Borr. | do. 

Mr. Vinson. And you concur in the recommendations of the 
Congress last year and the Air Force last year, and, in addition 
thereto, you recommend that we make this grant? 

Secretary TaLBorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Do you feel that it is essential to have this base 
located there? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cunntnauam. I do not wish to embarrass you, Mr. Secretary, 
but if I remember your testimony this forenoon, you said that you 
flew over the others. 

Secretary TaLBorr. No. I was talking about Drum. I drove out 
to Point au Roche and drove out to the site at Plattsburg. I did not 
land at Drum. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Are there any questions, Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. Not about Point au Roche. I want to ask about 
Plattsburg. 

Mr. CunninGHAm. Mr. Kelleher, do you have any questions about 
Point au Roche? 

Mr. Ketitener. Only one. If the Secretary would clarify his 
answer to Mr. Vinson, do you believe that there will be a saving of 
$6 million, or several million dollars, in the overall costs from now for 
10 years to follow? 

Secretary Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Very well. 

Now what about this municipal airport? What are the advantages 
or disadvantages of it as against Plattsburg? 

General Weikert. On the municipal airport, again you would have 
to have a split operation if you attempted to use the barracks and 
facilities at the old Army Plattsburg Barracks. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. How far is it from the Plattsburg Barracks? 
About the same as Point au Roche? 

General Werxert. About 6 miles; 5 to 6 miles. The land there is 
about the same price. The grading will be about the same. The 
approaches on the northwest are not as good as they are on the 
Plattsburg area. 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. Let me ask you this question. Being a munic- 
ipal airport, if you took it over, would it still be used in part as a 
eet ci airport, or would they have to have another one somewhere 
else? 

General Wetkert. We would allow them to use scheduled airlines 
to come in there, but the private lines that come in there, we would 
not allow them to come. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Are the present facilities of the municipal airport 
such that it would be worth your time to get them? 

General Werkert. The present facilities could not be used at all. 
Even the pavements would not be used. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Not heavy enough? 

General Werxert. Not heavy enough. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Are there any other questions about the munici- 
pal airport? 

Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. No. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Mr. Vinson? 

Mr. Vinson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Cunninacuam. Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. CunnineHam. That leaves us down to Plattsburg. Now, what 
questions are there to be asked in regard to the cost, and so forth, at 
Plattsburg? 

Mr. Harpy. I have 2 or 3. 

Mr. Cunninocuam. All right, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. There were two things that precipitated all of this 
discussion about Plattsburg. They were the changes in figures as 
between this year and last year with respect to costs. Insofar as I 
am concerned, there are only two things that came up that made me 
question at all the figures that had been submitted. One of them has 
to do with the State of New York, and the other one has to do with 
this relocation problem. 

In the case of the State of New York, we had a figure a vear ago, a 
cost figure, of $100,000. Now, the first question that I wanted to 
know is, What evidence did the Air Force have at that time that the 
State of New York would accept $100,000 for its expenditure on Platts- 
burg? 

General Werkrrr. I have here before me last year’s testimony, and 
the question of the $100,000 was not given as an estimate of the amount 
that New York State would require from the Federal Government. 
The estimate, I believe, was $1,500,000, and on further questioning, 
General Timberlake said that he believed that it could be gotten from 
the State of New York for much less, and might be as little as $100,000. 

Mr. Harpy. I think he got a little more definite on that, too, in the 
hearings; did he not? Have you got it there, Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Kexuener. | think I can find it. 

General Wetkert. It is right here. We have it right here. 

Mr. Vinson. I remember his testimony. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not remember it all. 

Mr. Vinson. I remember he said he thought he could get it for 
$100,000, and now they wanted about $1,500,000, and, after negoti- 
ations, the Secretary says it is down to $400,000. 
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Mr. Harpy. Would you not think, Mr. Vinson, that the Air Force 
or the Army Engineers or whoever is doing the negotiations—the Air 
Force is the spokesman—but in connection with a transaction involv- 
ing one of the 48 States, when they submitted an estimate to the 
committee, would you not think that they would be able to submit a 
reasonably accurate estimate? 

Mr. Vinson. It all depends, Mr. Hardy, as to what position the 
Governor of New York was in, to say what he would sell it for. He 
may not be able to sell it without an act of the legislature. 

Mr. Harpy. They had an act of the legislature, as I understand it, 
that had already been passed. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

Then, as I understand it, it is a question of negotiation. And it 
naturally follows that he is going to try to get as much as he possibly 
can. And we have to hold him down as much as we can. That is 
the way you trade. You buy as cheap as you can and you sell as high 
as you can. 

Mr. Harpy. The Governor probably had said, “I won’t take less 
than $1,500,000 for it,’ and the local interests began to say, “‘ Well, 
we want this place.’”” And he began to recognize the fact that the 
Government gave it to him in the first instance, and he said, “I went 
in there and built the school and spent $500,000 on the school, and 
we cannot throw the money away.” 

So if we can buy it at a reasonable figure, we ought to buy it and 
get the State out and take the property back. The whole error oc- 
curred in giving this property to the State of New York in the first 
instance too early. That is the reason I have been insisting that this 
Congress have a look in on all this property before it is given away. 

Secretary TaLtsorr. May I say something, Mr. Hardy, about this 

rice? 
‘ Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Secretary. If you can clear this up, we will 
be glad to get at it. 

Secretary Taxisorr. Read this testimony. That is what they 
believe they ought to be able to do. General Timberlake had no 
license to say such a thing. Now, I have talked to Governor Dewey 
several times about this, and he puts up a pretty tough argument. 
He said that the State has this money in there. ‘We want to co- 
operate with you, but we want the money back that we put in that 
property.” 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Secretary Tausorr. He said, “If you were dealing with any indi- 
vidual or any institution, you would not question their right to get 
their money back, it they want to cooperate and give you a property 
that is of this value.” 

I said, “But you only have $1,100,000 in the property.” 

We have gotten that fairly clear. 

He said, ‘“‘Yes;” and he said, “When they first came, I think we 
should have $1,500,000." And I said, ‘‘We can’t do that.” 

Finally, to make a long story short, it got down to $500,000. And 
I said, “Governor, you’ve got to do a little better than that. If we 
can get you $460,000, will you accept it?” 

He said, “Harold, if you will put $400,000 to me, I will do anything 
Ican. But that means that I have to write off $700,006 for the State 
in expenses.” 
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Finally he agreed to take $400,000. That is the best I could do. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me finish there, will you? 

Here is the thing that bothers me about it, Mr. Secretary. You 
are dealing with a State, with a Governor. You are in a little different 
situation than you are when you are dealing with an individual. 

Secretary TaLsorr. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly you do not anticipate that you are going 
to have to go into any kind of condemnation proceedings against a 
State. Now, it should have been possible, when this project was 
first presented, for the Air Force to have given the committee an 
accurate estimate on what it was going to cost to take this property 
back from the State. If they had given us a figure in the first instance 
of $500,000, and he indicated that that was the figure, | would not be 
arguing about this point right today. 

Secretary Tausorr. I do not blame you, and I think your argu- 
ment is justified, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. | understand that what has happened is that you have 
had a little confused politics up there, since all this took place, and 
that some pressure has been put on the Governor to make him change 
his mind and run it up to $1,500,000. I understand that he was 
originally willing to turn the thing over for $100,000. 

Secretary TaLBorr. That is not correct. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the information that was given to me. 
Whether it is right or wrong, I do not know. 

Secretary Ta.sorr. I know how that information got out. I told 
the Governor that, and the Governor jumped all over me. That is 
not true at all. 

Mr. Vinson. I know of no one who can make a better trade with 
the Governor of New York than the Secretary, because they speak 
the same language. 

Mr. CunntncHam. Mr. Secretary, is there anything to this, that 
the State of New York has a college—I believe it is called the New 
York College—— 

General Werxertr. Champlain College. 

Secretary TaLtsorr. Champlain College. They pulled it out. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. But wait a minute. They have one big college, 
and this one at Plattsburg is an auxiliary or branch of the main college. 
They got this from the Governme ‘nt; they got in there, and now they 
want to get rid of it and want to close that. 

_ Secretary Tatsorr. They have closed it. 

Mr. Harpy. They have closed it and they have moved that activity 
somewhere else, have they not, already? 

Mr. Vinson. They closed it because you were going in there. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Right. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. If they have abandoned it, where could they sell 
it anywhere else? What other use would they have for it? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Maybe they have no other use. Maybe it is 
a liability. But I think with the cooperation that they have shown, 
when they abandoned the college, when we went up and were in- 
sistent on going into it—when I talked to John Weikert about it, and 
some of our fellows, they said that they could not believe that Governor 
Dewey would do all these things. 

Mr. Vinson. Permit me, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Secretary, they abandoned it because we authorized and 
established 

Secretary Absolutely. 

Mr. Vinson. That is the reason they abandoned it. They did not 
abandon it because they did not want to run the school. 

Mr. Harpy. That was one reason and one reason only, and you 
know as well as I do that they had a division up there; there was quite 
a split in the State of New York as to whether it should be at Platts- 
burg or whether they should move it to somewhere else. 

General Wrrkerrt. It is abandoned now, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It is abandoned, and I understand that the activities 
that were heretofore conducted at Plattsburg, the educational activi- 
ties, will be conducted somewhere else. 

Mr. Vinson. I would say if it were a private transaction, we would 
be subject to damages for going to the extent that we have gone in the 
matter. We passed a bill to establish a facility, and then the people 
abandoned the business that they were carrying on in that facility, 
and then we changed our minds. They certainly would have some 
legal grounds. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Would it have been abandoned anyway if they 
had not thought we were going to get it? 

Mr. Vinson. No, sir. 

Mr. CunninGuHam. Are you satisfied of that? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I feel morally sure of that. 

Mr. Vinson. Of course they would, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. There is doubt in my mind about it. 

Mr. Ketiener. Do you want this testimony in the record? 

Mr. Harpy. I do not care whether it is in the record or not. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned, I went into 
that, and we went into it last year, and we had General Timberlake 
and his crowd to go in there, and they went up there, and we authorized 
it, and I think we ought to go ahead and finish it. 

Mr. CunninGuam. I think we are pretty well near, Mr. Vinson. 
But I think that Mr. Kelleher has a question that we should take up. 

Will you continue on with that fourth phase, Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Keuuener. Of course, we have gone into that, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not know that I understand the answer that was given. But I 
will rephrase the question. 

The base would be built in four phases, and it is my belief that 
much of the value that is attributed to the Plattsburg Barracks appears 
in either the third or fourth phases, which might not ever be built, 
and therefore it is unrealistic to compare the Plattsburg total cost as 
against the total cost at Point au Roche and the municipal airport, 
because who knows whether the fourth phase would ever be built? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I am sure I will not see the fourth phase built. 
I do not think any of us will. But I think if you take a high figure of 
15 percent—it could not be more than that—you might come into 
the third and fourth phases. 

Mr. Ketuener. Eighty-five percent, therefore, of what is at Platts- 
burg now would be initial construction within the first 2 phases at 
either of the other 2 sites? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Right. 

Mr. CunnincuaM. I have just one more question. 
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Are you through, Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. In view of the fact that there was a dispute 
between the Senators for Portsmouth and there is a dispute, would it 
be possible to have the Portsmouth site the main site and consider 
Plattsburg as a third base later? 

Secretary TatBorr. We need them both, sir. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Why? For the security of the country? 

Secretary Tausorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. And would it in your opinion be detrimental to 
the security of our country to have Portsmouth enlarged and consider 
Plattsburg later as a third base? Do you think that would be good for 
the security of the country? 

Secretary Tausorrt. I do not. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Do you think we absolutely need a base in this 
area of Plattsburg at the present time? 

Secretary TaLBorr. You need two bases up there, sir, and you need 
them both badly for medium-bomb wings. 

Mr. Vinson. And your planes are coming out and your men are 
being trained, and if you do not have any base when the men are 
trained and the planes come out, you have no place to put either one? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is true. 

Mr. Vinson. And that is the reason we have to go forward and build 
the bases as fast as the planes leave the assembly lines? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Right. 

Mr. Vinson. And have them ready. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Are there any more questions? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; one more question. 

Mr. Secretary, do you have any prescription that you could offer 
this committee—maybe I should say that you or your subordinates 
can offer—by which you feel that we can get more realiable estimates 
than we have been getting? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would hope so, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, there was a $900,000 difference in the cost of the 
State of New York; there was a $500,000 difference, if my memory 
serves me correctly, in connection with the estimates that were given 
on relocating the railroads and a radio station. It is a little diffieult 
for me to see how this committee can intelligently operate on estimates 
that are as far out of line as these two are, by a sizable sum. 

I recognize that there has to be a considerable amount of latitude 
in estimates. But if we have competent people in the Air Force and 
the Army Engineers, they ought to be able to do better than this, 
especially when they are dealing with one of the 48 States. And that 
is the thing that really burns me up on this project. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Hardy, suppose they did make an error; suppose 
they did not have the proper information; suppose they thought they 
could get it cheaper? 

I think we should approve this. 

Mr. CunnineHaAm. Mr. Vinson, there are three members absent, 
and they have a reason to be absent to be on the floor on account of 
an important bill. Two of them at least asked if we could not with- 
hold the vote until they are present. So would you withhold your 
motion? 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. 
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Mr. CunnrneGuam. Is there anything more to be said? 

Secretary Tausporr. May I say, Mr. Hardy, we will do our utmost 
to come up here and see that these figures are correct. You can 
understand how this mistake came in on the price of the property 
from New York State, with so many people muscling in on this thing. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, I do not understand it, because all they 
had to do was to deal with the Governor of a State, and certainly 
they ought to be able to get a firmer figure than they did. But that 
is water gone over the dam. The only things that make me critical 
of this thing are these two problems. 

Mr. Cunnitnauam. Mr. Kelleher, will your present the next one? 

Mr. Kevuener. The next one is Little Rock Air Force Base, and 
the only controversy with respect to this base, Mr. Chairman, is 
whether the city of Little Rock has lived up to its commitments which 
were part of the consideration, to use that word, for the Air Force to 
come in and construct the base there. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Pardon me, Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Hardy informs me that Congressman Hays of Arkansas wants 
to be heard on this. 

Mr. Smauyt. Mr. Cunningham, I talked to him just a few minutes 
ago by telephone. He said that he did not want to impose upon the 
committee’s time unless the committee had some serious doubts about 
approving this project. If the committee was convinced that it 
wanted to approve it, he did not want to appear. 

Mr. Vinson. But, from my understanding, the committee is not in 
favor of it if Little Rock has not carried out its agreement. 

One of the considerations was that Little Rock would make the 
property available and, on that assumption, we went ahead and 
authorized it and appropriated the money. Now it so develops that 
Little Rock has not made the land available. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CunninGuam. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. From the brief conversation that I had with Mr. Hays 
yesterday afternoon about this matter, it appears that the committee 

as not gotten the full picture as to just exactly what the original 
understanding was and what the current situation is. Now, I do not 
believe that we ought to go into this without having Mr. Hays here. 

Mr. Smatt. I can get him right here; he is waiting. 

Mr. Harpy. I think we should have him. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Is there anything else that we can take up in 
the meantime? 

Mr. Harpy. If he is available, we can have him now. 

Secretary TaLsotr. What is the amount of this? 

General Weikert. $735,000. 

Secretary TaLsorr. They have put in $735,000? 

General Weikert. No; they have put up $876,000, and they prom- 
ised us for $1,111,000. But they actually only collected $876,000. 
They promised to furnish the land in fee simple, but that did not 
include the water reservoir, electric substation, and transmission lines 
and railroad trackages or rights-of-way. They said they would donate, 
to buy the Reasor-Hill plant, what was left over after they bought 
the land. There was not any appreciable amount left over. There- 
fore, there was none to donate to buy the Reasor-Hill insecticide plant. 
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Mr. Harpy. Now, that is not quite consistent with the information 
that Mr. Hays gave me yesterday afternoon, and which he said he had 
gotten by telephone yesterday afternoon in a conversation with who- 
ever in Little Rock is responsible for handling the thing on the part 
of the city. 

Mr. Vinson. The committee will recall that Mr. Short read the 
testimony and Mr. Short suggested that it be passed over, because 
one of the conditions was that Little Rock would furnish land fee 
title, to the Government, and then it was suggested that he refer it 
to Mr. Cunningham’s committee for consideration. 

Now, they have not complied, as I understand from the statement. 
that the general just made, to furnish the land. 

Mr. Harpy. | think we are in this sort of situation. I think the 
first thing that we have to have a clear understanding on, and which 
I am not sure that we do have, is what, exactly, was the original 
commitment between Little Rock and the Air Force. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. What is it? Let us find out. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the thing that I do not believe we are entirely 
clear on. Now, we had a presentation from the Air Force last year. 
I think we should find out, first of all, whether there is any misunder- 
standing concerning that. 

Mr. Vinson. Let us see what the testimony shows. Let us see 
what Little Rock is obligated to do. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like very much to be 
excused. | am supposed to go to Quonset to this meeting. 

Mr. CunninGuam. I think you have done your duty on Plattsburg. 

Secretary Tatporr. | am in sympathy with this group in Little 
Rock to a certain degree. I think they made an effort. That is all 
I can say about that. 

On the last two items, I am sure that General Weikert can give you 
the information. On Offutt, I would like to say this: I have been out 
there twice to the strategic air base, and I have seen the danger of 
not having that extension of the runway. Mr. Kyes has said he has 
no objection to it. They would like to save the money. I do not 
think it is a wise saving. That runway is short, and if we lose one 
plane off the end of that runway it will turn over and we will lose our 
men and lose the plane. 

Mr. Vinson. Is that not the headquarters? 

Secretary Tatsorr. SAC. 

Mr. Vinson. Why is it necessary to have the B—36 or the successor 
to the B-36 land in there, anyhow? What is the immediate need of 
the headquarters? 

Secretary Tatsorr. But we also have a unit in there, sir. 

General Weikert. We have in there our technical Recon Lab. 
We have in there our crytographic mechanism, and it is necessary for 
the commands to come to that base for that reason. 

Mr. Vinson. You mean it is necessary for the command to come 
there with the ships, to General LeMay’s headquarters? 

Mr. Harpy. You mean they do not have any smaller ships that 
they can fly? 

Secretary Tatsorr. They have to bring these tactical ships in 
there. They will bring the 47’s in there to those headquarters. 

I would like to say one more thing. I would love to have you 
gentlemen read the article that is in the Reader’s Digest written by 
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Francis and Katherine Drake. The book is out today on the opera- 
tion of the B-47 and the Strategic Air Command. I never saw it 
until last night, but it was a thrilling article, and I am sure you will 
enjoy it. 

f you will, excuse me. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Have a very good trip, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you very much. 

Secretary TaLBorr. I am sorry to run out, but I am sure that 
these men can amply answer your questions. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Do you and Mr. Kelleher want to proceed with 
anything else while we are waiting for Mr. Hays? 

Mr. SmMauu. I have called Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Vinson. Let us take up this Offutt. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. We can dispose of Offutt briefly, can we not, 
Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Vinson. I think we can. 

Mr. CunntncHam. Do you want to make a short statement? 

Mr. Ketueuer. I can give a little background. Offutt has in the 
neighborhood of $6 million in this bill. It is SAC headquarters and, 
as I understand it, virtually all of the money involved here is to make 
the base a feasible landing site for B-36’s. 

For example, 1 big item, the first item in the backup book, is 
$2,235,000, I believe, for excess cut and fill. Now, that is not for the 
construction of the runway. That is just for excess earth to be moved. 
Thirty-one miles of power lines will have to be moved. A railroad 
will have to be moved, and a road will have to be moved. All of these 
things, as I understand the project, are for the single purpose of 
allowing B-36’s to land at the headquarters. The headquarters, of 
course, is not itself an operational SAC base, and was not, I imagine, 
ever intended to be. So the question is whether the committee feels 
that the landing of a B-36 at Offutt is of sufficient importance to 
grant this authorization. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. What will be the total overall costs, the railroad 
removal 

Mr. Keviener. Over $6,000,000. 

General, that takes care of the whole thing; does it not? 

General WeIkErRT. $6,000,000 is the whole package. 

Mr. Harpy. Does that include runway extension? 

General Werkert. Yes, sir; the whole package, $6,000,000. 

Mr. Vinson. How many B-36’s could land there? 

General Werkert. It is not just for the B-36’s to use. It is for all 
types of aircraft to use. Less than 6 months ago we had a crew go 
in there in a B-25, and they cracked up, and it killed the whole lot of 
them, and had this runway been extended at that time, it would never 
have happened. 
wines Vinson. When did that accident happen, and how many were 

ed? 

General Werkert. The whole lot were killed. There were four in 
the aircraft. 

Mr. Vinson. And that was due to the length of the runway? 

General Werkert. If the runway had been extended at that time, 
they would not have been killed, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Keuier. How long is the runway now, General? 

General Werkert. The runway now is 5,500 feet. 
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Mr. Vinson. And all sorts of planes are going in there? 

General Werkert. Not all of our tactical airplanes are going in 
there, but our administrative airplanes are going in there. 

Mr. Vinson. Our bombers are going in there? 

General Wrikert. Yes; there is a B-29—— 

Mr. Vinson. And you carry research facilities there at the same 
time? 

General Wetkert. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. What is the nature of the research? 

Is it to do experimental work on the planes? 

General Wretkert. No. It is not research. It is the intelligence 
that is gotten from photographs that originate there, and from there 
they get their target folders. 

Mr. Harpy. But you do not have to take those big planes in there 
in order for them to pick those up; do you? 

General Weikert. Oh, no. I said before that even using the 
smaller planes and the administrative airplanes, it is a dangerous 
runway at the length that it is now. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, you spoke of a recent accident. 

General Werkert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Was that because the runway was too short? 

General Werkert. I stated that had the runway been extended, 
the accident would not have occurred. Now, every day that type of 
airplane is going in there and going out. But at this particular time, 
had the runway been extended to what is being requested, the accident 
would not have occurred. 

Mr. Harpy. Were there other factors that entered into the cause 
of the accident? 

General Werkert. Other factors, surely, entered into it. 

Mr. Harpy. That was just an incidental thing to it? If it had 
been longer, then these other factors would have—— 

_ General Werkerrt. It would have overcome the other errors; yes, 
sir. 
Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, that puts it on the line as to whether 
or not we are going to force these pilots to use runways that are not 
quite adequate. 

Mr. Harpy. Oh, no;no. That is not the answer at all with respect 
to that type of plane. It does not make any difference how long your 
runway is. If a fellow happens to hit the thing too far down the line, 
he is going to crack into something, is he not, General? 

Mr. Vinson. The general just said that had the runway been longer, 
notwithstanding the other factors that were in the accident, it would 
not have happened. 

Mr. Harpy. If you set that runway out 5 more miles, if that fellow 
lands too close to the end of it, he is going to crack up. 

General Werkert. 5,500 feet is pretty neat for administrative-type 
aircraft. 

Mr. Kewuener. How long will this runway be after you extend it, 
General? 

General Werxert. 10,000 feet, I believe. 

Mr. Ketiener. The 10,000-foot length is sufficient for a B-36? 

General WerkerT. Yes. 

Mr. Ke.tuenerR. You would not need that for any other of your 
aircraft, would you, that would be using that base? 
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General Weikert. You will be going in there with B-52’s. You 
will be going in there with all of your reconnaissance-type aircraft, 
which are the RB-47 and the RB—50 and the RB—52. 

Mr. Ke.iener. As a normal operation, would they be going in 
there? 

General Werkert. As a normal operation. 

Mr. Ke_itener. Have you any estimate of the cost of extending it 
to 7,500 rather than 10,000 feet? 

General Werkert. I do not. 

Mr. Kev_iener. I am just wondering whether that last portion 
might be by far the greatest portion, the big cut and fill, and so on. 

General Werkert. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. CunninGuam. But this crackup where the lives were lost was 
due to the shortage of the runway? 

General Werkert. I cannot say that, gentlemen. 

I would like, if you do not mind, to take this off the record. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Off the record. 

(Discussion was had outside the record.) 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned, I am 
not going to be placed in the position of being niggardly about any 
$6 million when we know that we should have a better runway and, 
as far as I am concerned, I am going to insist that we give them 
$6 million. 

General Werkert. Mr. Kyes has been out there, and I think this 
committee wondered whether the Secretary of Defense’s Office 
thought of that, and he made the statement yesterday that he had no 
objection to this runway being lengthened. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all he said, that he had no objection? 

General Weikert. Mr. Douglas talked to him; I did not hear him. 

Mr. Harpy. What I was getting at was this: It seems to me, 
especially where there is some question in the minds of the committee, 
that it would be helpful to know whether he is just not objecting or 
whether he is actually recommending. 

Mr. Vinson. You see, gentlemen, he is in a position of not objecting 
to any of these things, because they send it up here. He is giving 
us clearance, he and Mr. Creedon, both. I was discussing this type 
thing with Mr. McNeil this morning—that he had approved these 
things. Of course, he has approved it. But it does look to me like 
the sensible thing to do. These people say that accidents can occur 
and have occurred on account of the shortness of runways, and there 
is not but one sensible thing to do, and that is to spend this $6 million 
if it will save some lives, if it needs spending. 

Mr. Harpy. I am certainly in agreement. If we can spend money 
and save lives, we ought to furnish the money to do it. But I do not 
believe you will find any single runway in the United States where you 
could not say that if it were longer, there would be less chance of an 
accident. 

Mr. Vinson. That might be true, Mr. Hardy, but at the same time 
this runway is so short, only 5,000 feet, and the type of planes that they 
have ordinarily require longer runways than that. 

Mr. Harpy. If I could be sure that the principal objective was not 
just to enable these command boys to go in there with the B-36’s 
instead of getting in and taking off in a command-type plane, I would 
certainly be agreeable to it. 
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Mr. Vinson. Let us not be critical of those things, because they 
want to see the commanding officer. 

Mr. Harpy. And they want to take a B-36 to see him. 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. And that is a good thing to do, and he ought to 
have a runway big enough to land on. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Without objection, it will be approved. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Now, we will take up Little Rock. 

Mr. Hays, we are very glad to have you here, and we will be pleased 
to hear from you. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Kelleher, do you have anything further on 
that? 

Mr. Keuiener. No, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Mr. Chairman, before we start, can we find the 
testimony and the statement that was made last year as to what 
Little Rock proposed? Let us see exactly what Little Rock’s proposal 
was. 

Mr. Harpy. I think that is right. I think we need to find out just 
what testimony we hac concerning Little Rock’s proposal. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. We would like to find out, I believe, whether it is 
consistent with what Mr. Hays has on the Little Rock angle of that. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right; to see whether they have lived up to it 
or fallen down. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, I think we would like to know what the current 
situation is with respect to Little Rock’s agreement concerning this 
chemical plant. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. Now, what is the testimony? 

Have you any testimony? 

Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Chairman, there is no formal single statement 
in the last year’s hearing that indicates the commitments that the 
city of Little Rock undertook. However, I can read a few sections 
of testimony which will point it up, I believe. 

General Timberlake said, on page 4365 [reading]: 

Well, they have to, for instance, deed this land, sir, and they are buying new 
land for us for which they are floating a bond issue out there to purchase it with. 

The next statement is this: General Washbourne says on page 4366 
[reading]: 

The city of Little Rock made a very good offer. They offered to not only give 
the Air Force all the land, but to provide us with highways and basic utilities and 
all such things to make a base. 


Later on, Mr. Vinson said: 
Let’s go further than ‘“‘substantial’’— 
meaning substantial compliance with their commitments— 


let’s have it understood you will not undertake any construction until they meet 
all their requirements. 


A little later on, General Maddux says, on page 4368: 


For the purpose of the agreement with the city of Little Rock, we put our top 
figure at 7,500 acres. They have agreed to procure and deliver to the United 
States without cost the fee simple title to approximately 7,500 acres. ; 


I believe that is all the testimony that is pertinent, Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr. Harpy. Now, do we know whether there was a written agree- 
ment or not? 

Mr. Ketuener. I believe that in each one of these instances where 
a city was inviting the Air Force to come in, a formal statement was 
made and many of them were filed with the committee. Apparently 
that was not done in this case, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. At least, if such a written agreement was made, we 
have never been provided a copy. 

Mr. Kevuener. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now—— 

Mr. Vinson. Has the Air Force any written agreement, General? 

General Werxerrt. I have here a letter dated November 17 to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Huggins. 

Mr. Vinson. Read it. 

General Werkerr. It is signed by R. A. Campbell, Pulaski County 
circuit judge; Raymond Rebsamer, president of the Pulaski County 
Citizens Council; Richard C. Butler, president of the Greater Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Haller, president of the North 
Little Rock Chamber of Commerce; and Mr. Gray, president of the 
Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce. 

: Mr. Vinson. Now, do they say anything about giving the land in 
ee? 

General Werkert. They say [reading]: 

Dear Mr. Hvucarns: Thank you very much for your letter of November 8. 
After receiving vour letter, a joint meeting of the officers and boards of directors 
of the Pulaski Citizens Council, the Greater Little Rock Chamber of Commerce, 
the North Little Rock Chamber of Commerce, and the Jacksonville Chamber of 
Commerce was called. Hon. R. A. Campbell, Pulaski County judge was also 
present and participated in the meeting. These persons and agencies represent 
those who have the most active part in negotiations for the Air Force base and 
in obtaining subscriptions to the airbase fund. The undersigned organizations, 
authorized by unanimous vote by the directors present, make the following com- 
mitments to you 

Mr. Harpy. Now, we are getting somewhere. 

Mr. Vinson. That is good. 

General Weikerr (continues reading): 

1. We will acquire and donate to the Government fee simple title to the entire 
Jacksonville site except the plant and property known as Reasor-Hill plant No. 2, 
and except utility properties as hereinafter set forth, at no cost to the Government. 


Mr. Vinson. Now, 1 minute. Have they done that? 

Mr. Hays. I am prepared to speak to that. 

Mr. Vinson. Have they done it? 

Mr. Hays. There are 1,300 acres that they have not acquired, but 
they are in the process of doing it. And they have in the bank today 
right now $800,000. They have already expended $300,000, and of the 
$800,000-plus that is in the bank, $250,000 is earmarked for the chemi- 
cal plant which was specifically excepted. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. But they excepted it. 

Mr. Hays. Yes; but they are under agreement, either in this docu- 
ment, or later, Mr. Vinson—— 

General Werkert. That is the next item. 

Mr. Vinson. All right, go ahead. 

General We1xert. The next item [reading]: 


_ 2. We will place in escrow $250,000 to be used toward defraying the costs of 
such action that may be necessary to clear the Jacksonville site of Reasor-Hill 
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pins mm 2 and the acquisition of the approximate 80-acre tract on which it is 
ocated. 

_3. We will augment the $250,000 in (2) above by an amount equal to the 
difference between the costs of (1) above and $800,000, provided the costs of 
(1) above do not exceed $800,000——— 

Mr. Vinson. Now, explain that just a little bit. What does it 
mean? 

General Werkert. If they bought the land for $800,000 and there 
was money left over from popular subscriptions beyond that, they 
would turn that difference over to the Air Force to be applied to the 
Reasor-Hill plant. [Continues reading:] 

We are presuming that the boundaries of the site, which now encompass approxi- 
mately 6,500 acres, are substantially the same as those delineated on the map 
attached to the letter from Headquarters Strategic Air Command dated August 
15, 1952, although we have been informed by the architect-engineer that some 
minor perimeter changes have been made because of a slight relocation of the 
principal runway. If the changes become final, we shall appreciate advice to 
this effect. 

Inasmuch as utility facilities, including gas, electricity, water, sewer, and rail, 
are presently serving the site area, and based upon previous discussions with Air 
Force representatives, we understand that we are not obligated to furnish or pay 
for the acquisition of such utility properties and facilities. 

The Arkansas State Highway Department has agreed to furnish adequate 
highways to serve the base. Governor MeMath, in a letter to General Curtis 
LeMay in February 1952, assured him of the construction of such access roads 
as may be required. So far as we know, the State highway department is still 
willing to carry out this commitment. We shall, of course, continue to use our 
best efforts to get the highway department to build or relocate the highways to 
suit your purposes. 

You will be interested to know that substantial progress is being made toward 
acquiring additional options in the area. We expect to be able to give you a 
further 1eport on the status of the land acquisition within the next week or 10 
days. 

We greatly appreciate your personal interest in this matter and the splendid 
cooperation of the various representatives of the Air Force. 

We trust that you can give us an early reply. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Now, General, what is it you are requesting 
approval of? 

General We1kert. We are requesting approval of —— 

Mr. Vinson. $14 million. 

General WerkeErtv. | thought I had it here; I do, somewhere. 

Mr. Harpy. $14,219,000. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. If I were to refer to the committee, what would 
the issues be? 

Mr. Harpy. There is one thing that I would like to raise in connec- 
tion with this: Was this the first written agreement between the Air 
Force and representatives of the city of Little Rock? 

General Werkert. There was correspondence between the two, 
but this is the only existing agreement between the two. 

Mr. Harpy. Does the Air Force consider that this agreement ade- 
quately and completely supported the representations made to this 
committee at the time we approved the public-works bill 

Mr. Vinson. No. This letter was dated November and the bill 
was approved in July. So, this letter is subsequent to the bill. 

Mr. Harpy. My question is this: Does the Air Force consider that 
this letter, which came subsequent to the passage of the authoriza- 
tion act, adequately supported the testimony which was given the 
committee by the Air Force representatives? 
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General Werkert. We have both here. I think any of us could 
more or less answer that question. 

Mr. Harpy. You heard the testimony that was given to the com- 
mittee. Now, what is your reaction? 

General Werkert. I think that they have carried it out closely as 
they can. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Mr. Vinson. I do, too. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. I am satisfied with that. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Mr. Hays, proceed. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take the time of the 
committee. I am here to answer any questions that I can. I have 
been in touch with the Little Rock authorities, and certainly with 
close to $1 million in Treasury notes and cash in the bank, they are 
prepared to go right ahead and would have moved as quickly as the 
Corps of Engineers could give them the signals. 

Now, the only facts, 1 might add, that fortify that case are that, 
except for the chemical plant, which calls for special treatment, they 
have moved very expeditiously, and there are only a few acres that 
have not been actually optioned and ready for acquisition. And I 
do not think that there will be any further delays at all, and I under- 
stand, informally, from a telephone conversation with the head of the 
chamber of commerce awhile ago, that condemnation proceedings 
have already been filed against the Reasor-Hill plant. Now, the com- 
mitments on that are very clear and, of course, with this cash that is 
accumulated by a very responsible group, they will be ready to carry 
it out. 

Mr. CunntnGHam. That is the $250,000 in escrow? 

Mr. Hays. Exactly. 

Mr. Cunninauam. And they are ready to pay up to $800,000 less 
the $250,000, if it does not cost that much, whatever that figure is. 

Mr. Hays. That is correct. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Are they prepared to do that? 

Mr. Hays. Exactly. 

Mr. CunnincHam. How about the highway commission going 
ahead and assuring us that they will build the necessary highways? 

Mr. Hays. We will have any further requirements that the com- 
mittee feels the Air Force should ask for in that respect. But the 
first signature here is from the county judge, who is our road com- 
missioner in Arkansas. 

Mr. Harpy. That ought to be pretty good. 

Mr. Hays. That is the only commitment you need with reference 
to roads. R. A. Campbell is the county judge and is still the county 
judge. Now, 85 families, I am advised in a letter—this was written 
in March, and I went back to see what the latest description I had of 
the details was. Eighty-five families have already changed their 
position. I assume he means they have moved out. And they have 
made commitments to purchase new homes in the surrounding area. 
So it is underway. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the letter be put in the 
record. 

Mr. Cunnrnauam. I am making it ready for it right now. 
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Mr. Vinson. That could be submitted under Little Rock’s proposal 
which was in the minds of the witnesses when they testified last year. 

Mr. CunninGuam. Now, you have reference to the letter, a copy of 
which I have here, dated November 17? . 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. CunninGuHam. And that is, in substance, what you read, 
General? a 

General Werkerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunniInGHAM. Without objection, this will be made part of the 
record. 

Mr. Vinson. And we consider that the compliance. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. That is the same as an agreement? 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


LivrLe Rock, Ark., November 17, 1952. 
Hon. E. V. Huaearns, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hvuaatns: Thank you very much for your letter of November 8. 
After receiving your letter, a joint meeting of the officers and boards of directors 
of the Pulaski Citizens Council, the Greater Little Rock Chamber of Commerce, 
the North Little Rock Chamber of Commerce, and the Jacksonville Chamber of 
Commerce was called. Hon. R. A. Campbell, Pulaski County judge, was also 
present and participated in the meeting. These persons and ageneies represent 
those who had the most active part in negotiations for the Air Force base and in 
obtaining subscriptions to the air-base fund. The undersigned organizations, 
authorized by unanimous vote of the directors present, make the following com- 
mitments to you: 

1. We will acquire and donate to the Government fee simple title to the entire 
Jacksonville site except the plant and property known as Reasor-Hill plant No. 2, 
and except utility properties as hereinafter set forth, at no cost to the Government. 

2. We will place in escrow $250,000 to be used toward defraying the costs of 
such action as may be necessary to clear the Jacksonville site of Reasor-Hill plant 
No. 2 and the acquisition of the approximate 80-acre tract on which it is located 

3. We will augment the $250,000 in (2) above by an amount equal to the differ- 
ence between the costs of (1) above and $300,000, provided the costs of (1) above 
do not exceed $800,000. It is understood that if the Reasor-Hill plant No. 2 does 
not cost as much as $250,000, the difference between its actual cost and $250,000 
will be returned to us. 

We are presuming that the boundaries of the site, which now encompass approxi- 
mately 6,500 acres, are substantially the same as those delineated on the map 
attached to the letter from Headquarters Strategic Air Command, dated August 
15, 1952, although we have been informed by the architect-engineer that some 
minor perimeter changes have been made because of a slight relocation of the 
principal runway. If the changes become final, we shall appreciate advice to this 
effect. 

Inasmuch as utility facilities, including gas, electricity, water, sewer, and rail, 
are presently serving the site area, and based upon previous discussions with Air 
Force representatives, we understand that we are not obligated to furnish or 
pay for the acquisition of such utility properties and facilities. 

The Arkansas State Highway Department has agreed to furnish adequate 
highways to serve the base. Governor McMath, in a letter to General Curtis 
LeMay in February 1952, assured him of the construction of such access roads as 
may be required. So far as we know, the State highway department is still will- 
ing to carry out this commitment. We shall, of course, continue to use our best 
efforts to get the highway department to build or relocate the highways to suit 
your purposes. 

You will be interested to know that substantial progress is being made toward 
acquiring additional options in the area. We expect to be able to give you a 
further report on the status of the land acquisition within the next week or 10 
days. 
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We greatly appreciate your personal interest in this matter and the splendid 
cooperation of the various representatives of the Air Force. 
e trust that you can give us an early reply. 
Yours very truly, 


R. A. Campbell, Pulaski County Judge; Pulaski County Citizens 
Council, by Raymond Rebsamer, President; Greater Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce, by Richard C. Butler, President; North 
Little Rock Chamber of Commerce, by W. N. Haller, President; 
re Chamber of Commerce, by Bartus M. Gray, Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Now, the only question, then, before this com- 
mittee is whether or not there has been any violation of that agreement. 
The testimony so far is that there has not been. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, there has not been. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Then, What is the question before us? 

Mr. Harpy. I do not think that we have any further question to 
resolve, except just one, which is brought up by the $250,000 proposi- 
tion, and that is the amount of authorization the Air Force has put 
- this book. They put $735,000 in here for the acquisition of that 
plant. 

Do I understand, General, that that plant is estimated to cost 
$985,000 or almost $1 million? 

General Werixert. I do not know what the estimate is on that, 
Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. The only reason I raised that question is this: You 
have in the justification book $735,000, a lump-sum estimate. Now, 
then, the city of Little Rock is going to pay $250,000 of that. Now, 
if your actual estimate is $735,000, then your authorization is $250,000 
too high. 

General Werxert. I am sorry; I cannot answer that question for 

ou. 
’ Mr. Cunntncuam. I am confused. I thought the city of Little 
Rock was giving all the land in fee. 

General Werkert. It says “except the Reasor-Hill plant.” 

Mr. Cunnincuam. But I thought they were aiding in getting that, 
too. 

Mr. Hays. They are; $250,000. 

Mr. Vinson. That is the $250,000. But that piece of property is 
worth $900,000. 

Mr. Harpy. That is my question. They show in here $735,000 
for that plant. 

General Werkert. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, the question in my mind is whether this is in 
addition to the $250,000 or whether the $250,000 is included in it. 

Mr. Vinson. I judge that it is in addition, and we, the Govern- 
ment, have to put up $750,000. 

Mr. CunniInGHAM. In other words, we do not know whether the 
Reasor-Hill plant costs $735,000 or $985,000? 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I think, General, insofar as the city of Little 
Rock is concerned, I am satisfied with their having carried out their 
part of the agreement. But I do think that the committee ought to 
be advised concerning the estimated cost of that plant and whether 
this $250,000 is included in the $735,000. Otherwise, I am ready to 
approve the project. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Are there any other questions? 
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Mr. Vinson. If it is included in it, then would the Government put 
up only five-hundred-thousand-and-some-odd dollars? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. If it is included in there, then this 
authorization ought to be revised. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. CunniINnGHAM. Subject to that restriction or reservation, with- 
out objection, this project will be approved. 

Mr. Vinson. That is a very important one for the city of Little 
Rock, Mr. Chairman, because the city of Little Rock has $250,000 
that it is going to put in the fertilizer plant, and then we will have to 
put either $500,000 or $700,000 up. 

Now, how much has the Government got to put up? 

Mr. Harpy. That is the question. 

General Wuikerr. I just asked Mr. Fore to call our office and get 
that information. I thought we could get it in a few minutes. He 
says that that information is not available in the Pentagon at this 
time. 

Mr. Harpy. Get it by telegram. The only thing that we need to 
do is adjust the authorization bill. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. If the total figure is $735,000, then we want to reduce 
this authorization by $250,000. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right, and if it is not—— 

Mr. Harpy. It goes through just as it is. 

Mr. Vinson. It goes through at $14 million. That is right. 

Mr. Cunninecuam. That information can be furnished to Mr. 
Kelleher without further approval. 

Do you understand that, Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Ketuener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. All right. This is approved subject to that 
reservation. 

Thank you, Mr. Hays, unless you want to add something. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I assume you 
are through with me. 

Mr. Vinson. Yes, sir; we are through with you. 

Mr. Hays. But if there are any other questions that involve the 
city of Little Rock I should be grateful to the committee for letting 
me help with the information, because that is a matter of extreme 
concern. 

Mr. CunnineHam. Mr. Hays, the city of Little Rock apparently 
has done its part. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, sir. We certainly have intended to. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Take good care of the wild turkeys down there. 

Mr. Hays. I hope you can come down and help us eat some of 
them. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I think, on the statement that the 
value of the plant is approximately $900,000, the Government will 
have to put in the difference between $250,000 and $900,000. 

Mr. Harpy. Let us not guess about it. Let us let them get the 
figures. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. What is the next project, Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Ketuener. Hammonton, N. J. 

General WerkerT. The next item is Hammonton, that you folks 
wanted to bring up, the site for a depot in the eastern part of the 
United States. 
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The site to be used as a depot for the eastern part of the United 
States, and Europe; a home for several MAT squadrons, a home for a 
personnel processing center, and an aerial port of embarkation. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Justify the base. 

Mr. Vinson. This is Hammonton, N. J. 

Now, go ahead, General, 

General Weikert. It has been determined that the depot at 
Middletown, Pa., known as Olmstead Field, is too small to serve the 
area for which it is supposed to serve and it is not practical to enlarge 
it. The field there is bounded, as you know, on two sides by the 
river, and on the third side by the town, and the fourth side by the 
multi-Pennsylvania mainline tracks, with a hill back of it. 

A new site was looked for nearby and one was found in Lancaster 
County. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Wreikert. A ‘great objection was raised to that because 
that is the richest land, I think, not only in the State of Pennsylvania 
but in many other States of the Union. Therefore, we went farther 
east and found this tract of land. It is a part of the tract known as 
the Wharton estate. 

It has good road facilities to it, it has good railroad facilities to it. 

The civilian help needed for the depot is available. The land is 
comparatively cheap. The land you should be able to buy for $35 
to $40 an acre. 

The land that we buy for this will not be taken off of the tax rolls 
of the State of New Jersey, because the State has already appropriated 
$2 million to buy the entire tract of 107,000 acres. 

Governor Driscoll has been consulted on this, and he is agreeable to 
us getting this piece of land. This land 

Mr. CunninGuam. Pardon me. 

The Government will not get the land in fee; will it? 

Mr. Vinson. The Government buys from the State and the State 
buys from this large estate. So it comes off the tax rolls, General. 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. In other words, it is already off the tax rolls, off 
the State of New Jersey tax rolls, and that is what you meant to say; 
is that right? 

General Werkert. That is right. 

The State of New Jersey haven’t bought it, but have appropriated 
and will buy it. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Then it goes off. 

General Werkert. Then it goes off. 

Mr. CunninGHaM. There is no further change to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

yeneral WerkerT. Right. 

Mr. Cunninouam. All right. 

General Werkerr. That was the point I tried to make. 

This base when built will be utilized as a personnel processing center. 
That is a place where all personnel go through when they travel over- 
seas. 

This activity is now at Camp Kilmer. The Air Force has leased 
from the Army the facilities to take care of it on a month-to-month 
basis, and once they have a requirement for all of the facilities at 
Kilmer the Air Force has no place to go. 
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In our deployment program, three transport squadrons are sched- 
uled to go to Hammonton. In addition to the home for three trans- 
port squadrons, the depot, or a depot will be established there by the 
Materiel Command to take care of the bases in that part of the coun- 
try, the eastern part of the United States, and in Europe, and all ship- 
ments of supplies will be shipped to this depot as an in-transit depot 
and then loaded on ships, on airplanes, and sent to Europe. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Now, General, I am thinking of what Mr. 
Hardy had in mind. Is it advisable to locate this so near the coast? 

General Wrskert. We sent a letter to our Intelligence agencies 
and asked them for advice on it, and they came back and said that 
they felt there was no more danger to having a base at Hammonton 
than having many other bases which we have in the eastern part of 
the United States, and recommended that it was practical to go 
ahead with it. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is by comparison with other bases on the 
coast. But what about the advisability of having it somewhere 
between the two great mountain ranges, the Appalachian system and 
the Rockies? Would that be sater or not? 

General Wrikxert. It wouldn’t be safer. It would be safer from 
an attack by sea. 

Mr. CunnincHam. But not by air? 

General Wetkerr. But it wouldn’t be safer from a flying point of 
view as a part of aerial embarkation. 

Mr. CunnincuHam. In other words, Des Moines, Iowa, is closer to 
Moscow than New York or San Francisco or Washington, by air; is 
that right? 

General Werxerr. Well, I guess that depends on the way you go, 
sir. 
Mr. Cunninauam. Over the circle. 

General Werkert. The routes 

Mr. Vinson. May I ask him this? 

Now, give us a little background as to how you reached the decision? 
Did you have a board make an investigation? 

General We1kert. The base utilization section of the Air Force 
staff made a survey to determine the most practical area for a site for 
this purpose. 

We have been using Westover. Westover, of course, goes to 
Strategic Air Command, for heavy bombardment. We are using 
Maguire and also Dover, Del. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, what were the standards or criteria or yardstick 
used in determining where a base should be located? You had 
certain factors that you set up to see if this or that place met those 
requirements; did you not? 

yeneral WEIKERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, now, what were they? 

General WeIkerT. This being a depot and a port of aerial embarka- 
tion, it is necessary that you have a great many skilled civilians 
available in the area to work at this location. A survey was made 
and it was found they were available. 

Mr. Vinson. Then, one of the factors was the available labor. 

General We1kert. Availability of skilled civilian labor. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, this is a warehouse facility, as well as port to 
send them abroad from; is it not? 
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General Werkert. Warehouse and maintenance. 

Mr. Vinson. Maintenance. 

General Werkxertr. And maintenance. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, is there the maintenance of the machine or the 
maintenance of the stock and goods that are stored in a warehouse? 

General Werkert. Maintenance of entire aircraft as well as mainte- 
nance of accessories. 

Mr. Vinson. It is similar like Warner-Robins, then; isn’t it? 

General Werkert. Exactly. 

Mr. Vinson. This is an additional 1 to the 5 or 6 you have already 
established? 

General Werkert. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. How many have you established now for the mainte- 
nance of the aircraft, 5 or 6; is it not? 

General Werkert. Olmstead is no longer maintaining aircraft. 

They are now a supply depot and an engine-repair depot. All 
others that we have in our system repair airplanes as well as acces- 
sories and furnish supplies. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, now, this is going to be a duplication of Warner- 
Robins, and other places that you already have as far as rep.irs is 
concerned? 

General Werkert. I would)’t say it is a duplication. It is supple- 
menting. 

Mr. Vinson. All right, supplementing. 

General Werkerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. It will be doing the same work that these—you have 
six bases to my recollection, have you not? Where are they? 

General Werkert. Well, you have Sacramento. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Werkert. Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Werkert. San Bernardino. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Werkerr. San Antonio, Warner-Robins. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Werkrert. Mobile, Ala. Olmstead, supply and accessories 
only. 

Mr. Vinson. Where is Olmstead? 

General Wrrkert. Middletown, Pa. 

Mr. Vinson. And we got to get away from there. 

General Werkert. That gives you eight. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, why wouldn’t you save money, then, if you 
increase the one down at Warner-Robins? It is already in existence 
and you got the large establishment there, and you have skilled 
personnel there. 

General Werkert. There is need for an in-transit depot and when 
you combine the in-transit and the regular depot together, you are 
already combining two activities. 

Warner-Robins, due to its location, would not lend itself to acting 
as an in-transit depot. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Then that answers that. 

Then it is not the proper place to locate it? 

General Werxerr. That is right. 
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Mr. Vinson. Now, did your board make a survey, all in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the New England States, or did you just happen 
to say this is the place on account of the fact that there is a large 
tract of land belonging to the State of New Jersey? 

General Werkert. A complete survey was made of the entire east 
coast, ranging from Boston down as far as, I believe, Langley Field. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, now, we have a great deal down around Langley 
Field. Why couldn’t it be put in that section, where the Government 
already holds a great deal of land? 

General Werkert. The Langley Field area is already saturated. 
You have the NACA there on Langley, as well as your Tactical Air 
Command and other tactical organizations. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, in addition to your labor supply, what was the 
other factor in reaching a decision? 

General Werkert. Communications of rail and road to the site. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Werkert. Because much of the supply or many of the 
supplies coming in there will come in via rail. 

Mr. Vinson. And their proximity to the manufacturing plants that 
are producing? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, what was the other factor? 

General Werkert. The other factor was the distance from the point 
where they could be loaded upon ships to go overseas. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, what is the distance now to the loading point 
where you will load? What harbor will be used? 

General Werkert. The harbor that will be used will be the New 
Jersey side of the New York Harbor. 

Mr. Vinson. Then it will be the New York Harbor? 

General Werkert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And we will have to rent piers or buy piers or do we—— 

General Werkert. We now have piers rented in the Newark area. 

Mr. Harpy. That raises in my mind the question that I brought 
up awhile ago. You are relocating this thing at a point where you 
already have the heaviest possible traffic congestion. I am talking 
now about water traffic as well as every other kind of traffic. You 
get up there and you are going to use the New York Harbor and 
already you have the worse congestion in the New York Harbor when 
we are in any kind of emergency that you can imagine anywhere. 

It would seem to me that there would be other places, if you wanted 
that as an in-transit depot. 

Mr. Vinson. What about Wilmington, N. C.? The point that 
Mr. Hardy raised is a point that disturbed me for a long time. 

Now, in case of there being a national emergency, you are putting 
all your eggs into one basket. It looks like to me you are on sounder 
ground when you sort of spread them out a little. We know that is 
exactly what Russia has done. From the newspaper articles, she is 
spreading them all over the Russian area. 

Now, we just try to go to New York and these big harbors. 

What about over here at Baltimore? 

What about Wilmington, N. C.? 

All the men are carried out from New York. All of the freight is 
going to be carried out from New York. And with all the seaboard 
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up and down the Atlantic—now, I was just trying to develop in my 
mind how far is this from New York Harbor. 

General Wrerkrert. The distance to New York Harbor I don’t know, 
but it is | would say about 20 to 25 miles. 

Mr. Harpy. Right in the middle of all of the heaviest traffic and 
everything in the world. 

_ Vinson. Now, did you go down to Wilmington, N. C., and look 
at that? 

General Werkert. I do not think that Wilmington, N. C., was in- 
cluded in the survey. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, I think there is a great deal to what you said 
about congestion at Langley Field, because it is—Hampton Roads is 
almost in as bad a situation as New York. But now, did you go to 
Baltimore? 

General Werkert. Baltimore was surveyed; yes. We thought of 
trying to take over or get or rent space at Friendship Airport, but 
we had no success. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, why couldn't we use Friendship Airport? Why 
couldn’t it be expanded to use it there? 

General Werkrert. We requested that from the city of Baltimore 
and they were not agreeable to it at all. 

Mr. Vinson. Then, you recognize the fact that Baltimore would 
have been a good place if you could have gotten Friendship Airport? 

General Werkert. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

Now, we have to buy the land in New Jersey. 

General Werkert. There is only one more thing I would like to 
mention about the shipping at this time. 

During wartime you ship by convoys and it isn’t always possible 
to scatter your loading points all along the coast. The Navy controls 
the convoys and I am not prepared to discuss that too much. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, you built up a convoy anywhere you wanted. 

Mr. Harpy. You know insofar as the east coast is concerned most 
of your convoys either go out of New York or Hampton Roads. 

General Werkxert. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. That brings up a point of desirability of getting pretty 
close to one. But now actually you are, your New York Harbor is 
a heap more congested than Hampton Roads and God knows Hamp- 
ton Roads is bad enough. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. But it does seem to me you would be better off to 
locate the thing somewhere where you didn’t have quite as much 
congestion as you are going to have in that New York Harbor. 

Let me bring up one other point. I didn’t mean to interrupt you. 

But the thing that is bothering me a little bit: it seems to me you 
are trying to tie together two different functions that are not neces- 
sarily interrelated. 

Now, as far as your transit point is concerned, that has to be some- 
where that is accessible to a port of embarkation. 

General Werkerr. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. But the rest of it doesn’t have to be. 

yeneral WerkerT. The maintenance and supply of the eastern, 
that part of the United States, does not have to be at this location. 
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Mr. Harpy. That is just exactly what I am talking about. | 
don’t know what is the relationship between these two activities, 
insofar as space and that sort of business is concerned. 

General Werkerr. It was for purely economic reasons that they 
were combined. 

We felt that we could save money. It was a good location because 
of the rail and road and air approaches. 

It was just a case of combining activities to save money. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, I think you are sound on that. 

Mr. Harpy. He is sound on it to a point, but they are not too 
closely related. 

Mr. Vinson. No; not by any means. But if you go to build a 
warehouse facility, at the same time he can go ahead and have the 
repair facilities. 

Now, did this board finally report to the Secretary, or was any 
report ever filed, or was it just a private understanding that the 
committee that was appointed thought this was a proper place? 

General Werkert. The procedure on that is this: When the group 
who investigated the location of these sites—after they investigated 
we will say a dozen or more they write a report 0a each one and that is 
narrowed down to something like 3 or 5. 

Then that goes before the Air Installations Board, which decides 
on one. 

That is recommended to the Air Council and the Air Council 
proceeding is approved by the Secretary of Air Force. Those are the 
steps necessary for it to get to the Secretary. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, is it available for the committee to see the 
statements in regard to Baltimore or the other places that were 
considered, or can we also see the statement that supports this 
location? 

General We1kert. Much of the justification before the Air Instal- 
lations Board and the Air Council is verbal, but there is a proceedings 
of those meetings. I see no reason why they could not be made 
available to this committee. 

Mr. Harpy. If I might bring in one other point in connection with 
this business of tying together two functions that are not too closely 
related in order to make it a more economical operation, it would 
seem to me—I know this is going to bring up a controversial point, 
but it would seem to me that this in-transit proposition is so closely 
related to similar operations of the Army, that it would certainly 
make more expense for the Air Force and the Army to tie together 
that similar operation than it does for the Air Force to combine it 
with a repair facility. 

General Wetkert. I think in this case, the repair facility being 
joined with the other activities, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Vinson. So after a complete examination of all of them—at 
least, from Baltimore north, you decided on this point? 

General Werkert. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. You did not go down to Wilmington, N. C.? 

General WrikEertT. To the best of my knowledge, they did not. 

Mr. Vinson. And these other—well, that is about all the ports 
on the Atlantic seaboard, is Wilmington and Baltimore and New 
York; isn’t it? 
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Mr. Harpy. The Army has two. 

Mr. Smarr. Philadelpbia. What about Philadelphia? 

General Werkert. I would like to make one more statement on 
this. The bulk of the supplies going out of Hammonton will go by 
air rather than by water. So the harbor facilities were not given the 
consideration that the air facilities were given. 

Mr. Smarr. Then if that is true, then most any place up and down 
the Atlantic Seaboard would be good, except for one factor, the factor 
of getting it in the vicinity where the goods are manufactured to reduce 
freight rates. 

Mr. Vinson. Skilled labor. 

Mr. Smart. Skilled labor. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Harpy. I am not arguing for Virginia. 

Mr. Vinson. I don’t think it would be a bad place, either one, if 
it.meets this standard, the yardstick. That is why I was inquiring 
into the yardstick. 

Mr. Cunntnenam. You have to have it. 

Mr. Vinson. You have to have it, Mr. Chairman. 

The only thing we want to do is to see if they are on sound ground 
in locating it mm this area, that is all. We have to have it somewhere. 

General WrerkeErT. I feel that we want to get it at a location where 
it is a good takeoff for a flight across the ocean. 

Mr. Vinson. That means a good airfield facility. 

General Werkert. That means a good airfield facility. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. What I wondered about, if you would get it 
farther into the interior, you would have a much longer flight; wouldn’t 

ou? 
: General Werkert. That is correct. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. And this might be a base that would be used in 
event of war for quick takeoff. 

General WerkertT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. If we had one further out toward the 
ocean, it would be that much more economical and better to do it. 

General WerkeErt. Right, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, if the bulk of deliveries are going to be by air, 
then the fog situation and the weather situation necessarily come into 
the picture. 

And there is nothing that disturbs a skipper more than the Atlantic 
seaboard during the wintertime, in big fogs around New Jersey. 

The whole seaboard is full of lighthouses, to warn them about the 
rocks and the shoals on account of the fog. And you are confronted 
with the same situation, probably more so, because you get grounded 
in bad weather and you can’t get out at all. The ship can go, but it 
has to be warned by the lighthouses and the buoys, 

Now, if the bulk of your deliveries are going to be made by air, then 
one factor should be in an area that has good flying weather for the 
largest portion of the time. 

And I may say that is one reason I have always looked with favor 
of establishing air bases in Florida and in Texas, on account of the 
climatic condition. 

Now, here it is: You are going to put a big base that has to deliver 
freight, that has to deliver other things, quickly, and you are going 
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to put it in an area that you know and I know and the country knows 
in the wintertime particularly is shrouded in fogs all the time. 

General Wetxerr. In talking to operations— - 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Do you encounter that in New Jersey? 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. That is what I am talking about, Mr. Chair- 
man. He is putting it in an area where there is more fog than any 
other section of the country in the wintertime, in the New Jersey area, 
and oftentimes in the harbor at New Jersey. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. How do you justify that, General? 

General Werkert. I think you will find the records of flying in and 
out of Newark—when Newark was really the airport for the city of 
New Jersey and the whole metropolitan area there—that they operated 
continuously. There were days when they couldn’t get in; yes. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Werkerr. But our operations people tell me that they have 
investigated the weather at this site and it compares favorably with 
sites in this particular part of the country. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Well——— 

General Werxert. Now, we know that the weather isn’t as good 
in New Jersey or the New England area for flying as it is in Texas. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Werkert. Or Florida. There isn’t any question about it. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. What about other Western States, where they 
have rarefied atmosphere and better flying conditions and over the 
circle would be as close to our potential enemy, maybe closer, than 
the east coast? 

Wouldn’t it be wise to consider those? 

General Werkert. These airplanes taking off from Dover, West- 
over—if we ever have Hammonton—and Maguire, don’t go to any 
target. They mostly to to England and western Europe. 

Mr. Vinson. It must be necessarily on the east coast. 

General Werkert. And Northeast area. 

Mr. CunnincuHAm. That is what I wanted. 

Mr. Vinson. It must be necessarily on the east coast. I do think 
this. This is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Vinson. But this particular base ought to be in a good atmos- 
phere, where you can fly the major portion of the time, and it doesn’t 
have to be adjacent to any harbor, from what you have said. 

General Werkert. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. The only other factor is: Supply of labor—— 

General Weikert. And the communications. 

Mr. Vinson. And the cost of getting the manufactured goods into 
the plant. That is all. 

General Werkxert. Now, an in-transit depot also is the take-off 
point for airplanes being flown to—— 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Excuse me. What do you mean by in-transit 
depot? 

General Weikert. Well, I guess you should call it out-transit. 
Transit depot, instead of in-transit. ‘Transit depot. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is for men, material, and everything? 

General Werkert. Men, material, and everything goes overseas. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 
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General Werkert. All aircraft that go overseas, other than com- 
plete units, would go through this point. That would be its point of 
take-off for England, western Europe, or wherever it is going. 

Mr. Vinson. You mean single planes? 

General Werkert. Single planes. 

Mr. Vinson. When they go in groups, they go from the other bases 
we have established? 

General Werkert. They will all come to this point and there they 
get their final instructions for the overseas flight. 

Mr. Vinson. Then, certainly, General, you want to get into a place 
where you don’t have much fog and where the weather is good? 

General Werkert. Again, our weather and operations people say 
this is satisfactory from that standpoint of view. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Does every plane still have to be cleared through 
Patterson Field? 

General Weirkert. Not any more. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. How is that? 

General WEIKERT. No, sir. 

Mr. Cunninauam. You have other clearance points? 

General Wetkxert. Yes, sir. And for the overseas, this one in 
question is the one that would clear all for overseas. 

Mr. Vinson. How close are the other aviation establishments to 
this contemplated base? What--— 

General Wrikert. Well, Maguire at Fort Dix isn’t so very far 
away. 

Mr. Vinson. How far? 

Mr. Harpy. By air-miles it would be pretty close. 

General Wrrkert. About 75 miles, Mr. Fore says, and I think 
that is about right. 

Mr. Vinson. Now what is the next one? 

General Wrikert. Newark, that is about 25 miles, no more than 
that. 

Mr. Forr. Twenty to fifty. And then there is Dover. 

yeneral WreikerRT. Dover, Del., is another one. Wilmington, Del., 
is another one. The Naval Air Station, Philadelphia, is another one. 

Mr. Vinson. Lakehurst? 

General Wrikert. New Castle and Lakehurst. 

Mr. Vinson. Now that whole vicinity is just honeycombed with 
aviation? 

Mr. Harpy. It sure is. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, why is it necessary to continue—and I have no 
particular base in mind; I don’t care where you put it—why is it you 
just got to continue to pour it in that particular area, and you know it 
is vulnerable to attack because you have radar stations all up in there. 
Why don’t you put some of these things somewhere else and not put 
all of your eggs in one basket? You just got in the habit and you are 
all in the habit. You have to put evervbody right in that little area 
there and you forget the balance of the country altogether except 
when you get out to California. 

General Werkert. Well, if we don’t go into Hammonton it would 
be necessary to get another base in that area. Dover is difficult to 
enlarge. 

Maguire, at Camp Dix, we were turned down last year on the 
personnel-processing center there. I don’t know but what the subject 
couldn’t be brought up again and we might be more successful. 
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Lakehurst is a Navy lighter-than-air station. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Werkert. And I don’t think you want to mix lighter than 
air with heavier than air. 

Mr. Vinson. No. 

General Werkert. New Castle—what about it? 

Mr. Fore. As far as I know, it could be expanded. 

General Werkert. New Castle could be expanded. 

Mr. Vinson. Could be what? 

General Werkerr. Could be expanded to take care of this. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Now let’s stop right there. Now that 
belongs to the Government? 

General Weikert. New Castle does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. How much investment we got there now, General? 

General Werkerrt. I don’t know how much we got there. I would 
say 12 or 15 million dollars. 

Mr. Vinson. Twelve or fifteen million dollars. And what is it 
being used for now? 

General Weikert. It is a MATS station, I understand. I don’t 
know what is there. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, now, I want to go along with you, but I just 
want to get in my mind if you exhausted all this inquiry in regard to 
other bases and see if you are on sound ground. 

Now, would New Castle—how far is New Castle from this place? 

Mr. Force. I should say, sir, it is 100 miles. 

Mr. Vinson. Well that gets it a little out of the congested area; 
doesn’t. it? 

Mr. Fore. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. What is the largest city near New Castle? 

Mr. Fore. Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Vinson. Wilmington, Del. 

Mr, CunnincuHam. Any further questions? 

Mr. Harpy. I want to raise a question about Middletown. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. What are you going to do with Middletown? 

General Weikert. Middletown will continue as a supply depot 
and a repair depot for jet engines. 

Mr. Harpy. How much land have you at Middletown? 

General We1kerT. I don’t know, but you can’t get another inch. 
It is a small—I would say it is less than a thousand acres there; very 
congested, 

Mr. Harpy. If you are going to continue to fully utilize Middle- 
town, I just wonder why you need so much somewhere else to perform 
just the same functions that you have been performing at Middletown 
and other stations? 

General Werkert. The larger part of this installation would be the 
aerial port and your personnel-processing center. 

Mr. CunNnINGHAM. But the land is to be given to the Government; 
is it not? 

General Werkert. No, sir. The Government will have to buy the 
land. 

Mr. Harpy. That is an awful big piece of land. 

Mr. CunninGcHaM. Yes. 

General Werkert. The Government would not buy that entire 
tract. The State of New Jersey intends to buy the entire tract. 
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The piece that the Federal Government, or which we propose to buy, 
is 12,000 acres. 

Mr. Harpy. 12,000. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Now in connection with that, if you get 12,000 
acres for the Federal Government, is the State of New Jersey going 
to hold the balance so you can get more if you need it? 

General Werxert. The State of New Jersey is going to hold the 
balance. 

Mr. Vinson. As a park. nee : 

General Werkert. It just so happens that this piece of land is 
bounded on three sides by a small river, the west, south, and east 
sides. 

Twelve thousand acres is larger than any of our bases at this time 
and therefore I don’t think we would ever want to expand beyond 
that area. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. That is almost 17 square miles? _ 

General Werkert. That is right. It is a right good-sized area. 

Mr. CunnrncHam. Yes. 

General Werkerr. It is the highest land in that part of the country, 
too. 

Mr. Vinson. How close is it to Atlantic City? It is my recollec- 
tion it is pretty close. 

General Werkxert. Not very far. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Werkert. It is right back—— 

Mr. Harpy. It would be a good assignment. 

Mr. Vinson. Of course it would. It is almost getting like Coro- 
nado. 

Well Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Cunnineuam. What is the wish of the committee? 

Mr. Vinson. Well, of course, I know they are trying to do the best 
they know how, and I reckon they do. I can find no complaint about 
it. They know more about it thanI do. I just have to go along with 
them. But it does look like to me, of all the Atlantic seaboard you 
should sort of try to have a policy not to try to congest them so much. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. There is one way to stop it: quite approving 
them. 

Mr. Vinson. All right, then, let’s hold up for the time being and 
look at New Castle. New Castle is not so close to Atlantic City. The 
employees will not be so much disturbed by the scenery of the board- 
walk. I don’t want to do that; no. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand that New Castle could be expanded 
to take care of this operation? 

General Werkert. Mr. Fore said that. I don’t know. 

Mr. Fore. We haven’t investigated it from that standpoint. 

Mr. Harpy. What are you doing at New Castle? 

Mr. Fore, Li is a MATS station. 

Mr. Harpy. There is a MATS station there? 

Mr. Fore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And this new one would be a MATS station? 

Mr. Fore. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. So actually if you got this new one, you wouldn’t need 
New Castle; would you? 
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Mr. Fore. I can’t say yes to that. We got Dover and Westover 
and we got Maguire right now, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is one of the things that I wondered. You have 
a flock of MATS staticens, which are from the standpoint of air-miles 
very close together. 

Mr. Fore. You are lesing Westover but you still have Maguire 
and Dover. I don’t know what is going on at New Castle. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, General, let me get this, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Vinson. Good. Well, Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned, 
I will go along with it. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Without objection, it will be approved. This 
is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cunnincuam. It is 9:30, then, in the morning? 

Mr. Fore. We have one more item, here, and that is Plainfield, 
Joliet, Ill. That is all we have. 

Mr. CunninGuam. It is 5 o'clock. 

Mr. Vinson. We got to go vote, General, or get ready to go home, 
one. 

Mr. CunninGHam. How long would it take? This of—off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Werkert. | will tell you what happened on it. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Vinson. Then this is for the National Guard and Reserves? 

General Weixert. And Reserve. 

. Mr. Harpy. Can’t that be tied in with something that you already 
ave? 

General Weikert. Mr. Hardy, we have tried to do that. The 
only place we got up there is O’Hare and the only place the Navy 
have is Glenview. We talked to the Navy about this and the Navy 
are scared to death that when O’Hare gets to be a busy commercial 
airport they may have to leave Glenview. There is not another 
place, honest. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Well, as I get it, then, it is $30 million to accom- 
modate the city of Chicago? 

General Werkert. That is right. 

Mr. Cunninauam. I don’t see how we can approve that. 

Mr. Vinson. How much is it? 

Mr. Fore. I would like this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CunnincHam. Without objection, it will be disapproved, or 
disapproval will be recommended. 

Mr. Keturener. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from the American 
Farm Bureau and a request that it be inserted in the record. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Without objection it will be inserted at this 
point. 

(The letter is as follows:) 
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AMERICAN Farm Bureau FEDERATION, 
Washington 1, D. C., July 23, 1958. 
Re H. R. 6375. 
Hon. Paut CUNNINGHAM, 
Chairman, Acquisition and Disposal Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Armed Services, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConGRESSMAN CUNNINGHAM: We are advised that your subcommittee 
is giving consideration to the proposals set forth in H. R. 6375 for the acquisition 
of additional property for military purposes. ee: i 

We are in receipt of correspondence from the Will County (Illinois) Farm 
Bureau opposing authorization for the establishment of an airbase in the Plain- 
field-Joliet area as provided in H. R. 6375. A substantial portion of the county 
has already been acquired by the Federal Government for the Elwood arsenal 
and the Kankakee ordinance plant, resulting in a material loss of tax revenue to 
the county. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has no objection to the acquisition 
by the armed services of such land as they really need for purposes of national 
security, nor do we have an adequate basis for judging where military bases should 
be located. 

We are, however, becoming increasingly concerned with the apparently insati- 
able appetite of the armed services to acquire and hold real estate beyond what 
seems to us to be required for legitimate military needs. At the very time bases 
in some parts of the country are being deactivated, ambitious plans are proposed 
for new construction. 

We are confident that the subcommittee is requiring the Armed Forces to 
submit complete and adequate justification for each and every proposal advanced 
for the acquisition of additional land, including, of course, the proposed Will 
County base. This letter is to indicate to the subcommittee our strong support 
for such rigorous scrutiny of all such proposals. 

It will be appreciated if you will incorporate this letter in the record of the 
hearing on H. R. 6375. 

Very sincerely, 
Marr 
Assistant Legislative Director. 


(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, July 24, 1958. 


H. R. 6375 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


(The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon, Dewey Short (chairman of 
the committee) presiding.) 

The CHarrMan. The committee will be in order. 

Yesterday we finished with the “Air Force” title of the bill, with 
the exception of five particular projects, at Plattsburg, N. Y.; Offut 
Field, at Omaha; Little Rock, Ark.; and New Jersey; and then the 
proposed site at Joliet, Ill. 

The committee, I think, was wise in referring these five particular 
items to the Subcommittee on Real Estate and Construction, of which 
the gentleman from Iowa is chairman. They met yesterday after- 
noon and spent the whole afternoon in long and exhaustive hearings 
and went into detail in examining these five particular projects. 

| am going to ask the gentleman from lowa to give us a report from 
his subcommittee in order that we might dispose completely of the 
“Air Force” title of the bill before we take up the Army section. 
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Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, your subcommittee sat from 
9 to 10 yesterday morning and 2 to 5 yesterday afternoon to consider 
five installations which appeared in the “Air Force” title. 

They are Plattsburg Barracks; Little Rock Air Force Base: Ham- 
monton, N. J.; Joliet, [ll.; and Offut, Nebr., that is at Omaha. 

After taking extensive and detailed testimony, it is the recommenda- 
tion of your subcommittee that all of these installations, including the 
land-acquisition project for Plattsbure, be approved with the excep- 
tion of the Plainfield-Joliet site. With respect to this proposed new 
installation, it is the subecommittee’s view that the Government would 
not be warranted at this time to initiate a new project which will 
ultimately cost in the neighborhood of $30 million for the purpose of 
civilian component training. 

It is the subcommittee’s further view and recommendation in this 
respect that a further examination be made by the Department of the 
Air Force, which should be particularly pointed at the finding of 
available facilities at existing installations in the Chicago area. 

It was the view of the subcommittee that deleting this base from the 
bill at this time would not seriously interfere with the defense of the 
country. 

With respect to the Little Rock Air Force Base, the subcommittee 
recommends its approval, since the city of Little Rock has very sub- 
stantially complied with the commitments it made to the United 
States. Those commitments really constituted a contract in the form 
of correspondence, which were made a part of the record. 

The subcommittee examined and took testimony— 

The Cuarrman. At that point, I think the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, Mr. Hays, told me yesterday, or the day before, I think yesterday 
he told me that they had $1 million. 

Mr. Rivers. $1 million in the bank. 

The CuHarrman. In the bank there at Little Rock. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. He was before the committee and substantiated 
that. 

The CuHarrman. Good. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. CunnincHam. In other words, I will say that the subcom- 
mittee was satisfied that the city of Little Rock had really done a 
little more than they originally agreed to. 

The CHarrmMan. Good enough. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. The subcommittee examined and took testi- 
mony on the only written agreement which exists between the Gov- 
ernment and the city of Little Rock, and has inserted it in the record 
of the subcommittee’s hearings. It is possible that the amount of 
$735,000, which is set out in the backup material for land acquisition, 
may include some $250,000 which actually will be contributed by the 
city of Little Rock for the acquisition of the Reasor-Hill plant. 

The Department of the Air Force has been instructed to inform the 
committee promptly in this respect. And if the $250,000 is indeed 
mceluded within the $735,000, the authorization for Little Rock Air 
Force Base should be reduced by that amount. 

Now, all that that means is that we may be saving some $250,000 
more than we think we are. 
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Now, we had also the Offut Base, at Omaha, Nebr., and we recom- 
mend approval of that primarily because the testimony showed that 
recently one of our bombers attempted to land there and was com- 
pletely destroyed, and all of the men in it were killed. 

Now the general said he wouldn’t say that that was the sole cause 
of the accident, that is, the shortage of the runway, and there was some 
question as to whether or not they were wanting it simply to have a 
nice place to land bombers, the heavy ones, and whether or not they 
needed it, but the final conclusion of the subcommittee was to approve 
it because there wasn’t much else to do. 

The CuarrMan. It is the home base, and in the center—— 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Yes. So we recommend approval on that. 

Now we also took testimony on this Hammonton, N.J. That is a 
brand new base, as they called it, a sort of a depot, for the clearance 
of materials and personnel and a lot of things which eventually will go 
abroad. 

The testimony resolved itself around the fact of whether or not it 
should be allocated along the east coast. Well, after some discussion, 
it was concluded that it had to be located along the east coast. The 
next thing was: Was it being located in too much of a congested area 
in New Jersey, or should it be located somewhere else, and the com- 
mittee jinally recommended approval of that. 

Then the one at Joliet—I guess I better explain the one at Joliet a 
little more. We recommend disapproval of the one at Joliet because 
it just isn’t necessary at this time. 

Have I covered them all? 

Mr. Ketvener. | think you want to mention Plattsburg specifi- 
cally, sir. 

Mr. CunninaHam. That covers everything but Plattsburg. We 
took the vote on that just a few moments ago. We recommend 
approval on a particular form of a motion which I will ask Mr. 
Kelleher to read. 

Mr. Ke.tener. The subcommittee recommends the approval of 
the Plattsburg Barracks site for an air base upon the express assurance 
of the Secretary of the Air Force that this location is the best from a 
strategic standpoint and its construction will be consistent with the 
cost estimates which have been provided to the committee. 

The subcommittee recommends that the development of this base 
with respect to cost be followed closely by this committee. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I move that the recommendation of 
the subeommittee be approved by the full committee. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I think the subcommittee has gone thor- 
oughly into these projects and I am convinced in my own mind that 
all of them are worthy, with the exception of Joliet. I would like to 
express my own personal appreciation, and I think of all members of 
the committee, of the splendid work of the subcommittee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Cunningham, and especially our friend, Mr. 
Vinson, who has been patient and taken the time, tired as we are at 
the close of a session, to sit through all these hearings. 

And, without objection, the report of the subcommittee is adopted. 
So that finishes the Air Force section. 
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